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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. | 
J P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 


e Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Musical Instruments. | 
Sole Dep6t for Signor Anprea Rurrini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons. J. B. Vuitaums, 
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of Paris. ; 
Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- > 7 spe } 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. GEORGE WITHERS & CoO. 


Price List free on application. 
All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful machines made (Late of Coventry Street), 


on the best principle, with all modern improvements. WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 
r 4 p\ 4 te J | 


]1OLA.—Wanted a Good Player to join an old existing } 
Quintet, once a week., (No expense incurred).—Apply to Mr. Woopratt, M U S I C A L S T R if N G S | 
54, Percival Street, E. C. ; 


VIOLIN STRINGS. From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES, 
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[JNEQUALLED for durability, trueness, and tone. Three | A FINE CORLOTIS o It mages ae = MENTS. : 
firsts, post free, for 13 stamps.—ALruonse Cary, Manufacturer and Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. Seo Price Lists, 
ar 0 ice § Vewbury b : d list (¢ oi 
an oy of Musical Instruments, Newbury, Berks. Illustrated list (90 pages) 51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 
| PparcrraLs OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the ae. LOVE, AND TRUTH. Song. Words 
Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. . by James Montgomery, Music by Jonny River. 
REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, “The melody is beautifully expressive, and is supported by a clever and 
, London, E C. effective accompaniment.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
E CAP ORE ne Mage resp: peey ike 3 gi : Price 3s. 6d. (Half price.) 
Mo CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send To be had of the Composer, 214, West Street, Sheffield. 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound eopy of Witrorp : —— : 
More@an’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work JUST PUBLISHED, 
admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. cnntiasiiiiliacaas 
Chorus Parts printed. 66 a 
MORGAN and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. H U R RAH ! 





A LEAL AND PATRIOTIC SONG (SOLO or CHORUS), for the People. 
To whom it is Dedicated by an ex-M.P., the Author, and 
by Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, 
(Composer Royal for Scotland.) 


Price 88., cloth gili. 23., stiff paper. Twenty-nine Illustrations. 


W RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete 

Course of) For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, &c. By 
A. LEFFLER ARNIM. CHARLES HALLHE, Esq., says—‘‘ I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that I think it most exhaustive and useful.” BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Esq., says—‘‘I have read your book on Finger Gymnastics with 
great pleasure. It is not only interesting in itself, but is likely to be of great scoala 
h nefit to all Students of the Pianoforte.” For other eminent testimonials and LONDON: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 63, New Bond Street, W. 





Price 2s. Nett. 


























Pres critiques, see Prospectus. Messrs. CZERNY, Oxford Street; CRAMER, i car te cieeesets lee a med Pere: he tas veal 
Regent Street; or the AUTHOR, 11, York Place, W. a — 
; GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
\HOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 5s. 3d., (by post 5s. 6d.) 
- terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of | the Music 8 1c sed t 
F Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English ee ee 
‘ Translation is published, price, in Cloth Boards, 28. 6d. GEORGINA WELDON. 
“ W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIATION, 23a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- T H EK J | K K T lH 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- u 4 44 ’ 
Trade, &c, (Sale devoted exclusively to this on proverty) mite Be mee SUPPLIED BY 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTIC 1 10 
and SIMPSUN 47, Leicester-square, Londom, W.C.— Established 1794). MR. G. H. JONES, 
; ; SU RGHEON-DENTIST 
‘CHUBER'r SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. AVE obtained Prize Medals in yaw Senta Wikio 
‘J . , ‘ Tv W cs ~ , , , 
ns. . Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, Berlin, New York, and in every othe: Exhibition where they have been 
The Concerts and So'rées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to | shown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 
rising Artists to pe intredyced in public. Full Prospectus on application to companying testimonial, is ——— ”y H.M.’s — oem gs — in ee, 
: oy “i nd the dental patents of Mr. G. H. Jones are also extant in America, France, 
baa G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. i ‘gi and the Colonies. A Pamphiet, explanatory of this sestem, enclosed 
rs i = : : t free, and no charge is made for consultation —57, GREAT RUSSELL 
greens LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. | Prpupt’ Opposite the British Museum, London, , 
K Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments, In “My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the «kill and 
— direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig cinatine Cophayes - ae —— q my — oe we pole my 
i Pari i j : ing > isi mastication and articulation excellent. amg » hear that you have obtaines 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 

DINNER PAR'TLES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &e., Supplied by Contract. 


WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES are 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 
KRBULE FREES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 


PLANTS. 
HARDY FERNS. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


pe and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.— WILLIAM 1... VES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Price 1s. 6d., net. 


ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C J. RIDSDALE, 


W, Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 


Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d, 





THE Musicat STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Paper 
published. It: tents are of great variety, including Papers read at 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectures 
by E, Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, 
the Cathedrals, &c., &e. 





e, Report of 
L Leading Articles 
Passing Events Service Lists of 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s.6d, Each line after (ten words), 6d. 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. RITTER 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivus .. ° “ 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM.. 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszt.. a én ae ES 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By KARAsowskI. (2 Vols.) 1 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By DANNREUTHER .. 7s. 6d. & 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Dn. 
Lupwic Noun A “a os ne om oe ae i 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By Wasistewskr . 
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Honvon: 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 





DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
a ey 


Subscription (including postage, invariably in advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 





ais Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover tho 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, close 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be mait 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howaid 
Locxwoop, Publisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited 
Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duane Srnzet, New Yost 


W. F, CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, Louis 
England, General Agent for Great Britain, 
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NEARLY READY. 
POST FREE FOR SIXPENCE (Allowed to Purchasers). 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
CELEBRATED MUSICIANS, AUTHORS, ée. 


N.B.—THIS CATALOGUE IS NEARLY READY, & MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Collection of Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, which for the most part belonged 
to the late Mr. GRUNEISEN, containing Letters from the 
following eminent Persons: 


AUBER, BALFE, BERLIOZ, BOCHSA, BRAHAM, BULOW, STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Sir H. R. BISHOP, CHARLOTTE BIRCH, BENEDICT, DION BOUCICAULT, Lorp 
BURGHERSH, COSTA, DUPREZ, CHARLES DICKENS (the late), ERNST, 
ESSIPOFF, FAURE, FORNASARI, Dr. GAUNTLETT, ARABELLA GODDARD, 
GOUNOD, GIULIA GRISI, JOACHIM, KEELEY, LABLACHE, LAPORTE, MARK 
LEMON, LASSERRE, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, THEODORE MARTIN, 
MACREADY, Mrs. MARCH (VIRGINIA GABRIEL), MASSENET, MARIO, CLARA 
NOVELLO, CHRISTINE NILSSON, J. PARRY, H. PHILLIPS, PAUER, LOUISA 
PYNE, ADELINA PATTI, SIMS REEVES, RONCONI, ROSSINI, BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Sm GEO. SMART, SIVRAI, ALBERT SMITH, CLARA SCHUMANN, 
SILAS, A. SULLIVAN, THACKERAY, TAMBURINI, THALBERG, PAULINE 
VIARDOT, VIEUXTEMPS, and WACHTEL. 

ON SALE BY 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





The Catalogue will be forwarded on receipt of 6 Penny Stamps, (returnable to Purchasers). 








Price 1s. 3d. each, published 3s. each, or Five Books for 5s. 
REDHEAD’S 


r the THE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST: 


\e Te- A SELECTION OF SHORT CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIECES ARRANGED AS 


) give SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR THE HARMONIUM OR ORGAN. 
id of 


ot EDITED BY R. REDHEAD AND ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


rent, In Five Books, oblong 4to. 
y 
ea CONTENTS :-— 


» that Wook 1, arranged by R. Redhead :—Aria Cantabile, D. Para- | Night, Mendelssohn—A Round, R. Schumann—Aria, Handel— 
close dies—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn—Aria Religioso, Spohr—Aria | Northern Air, kt. Schumann—Mareb, Mozart—Aria, Kk. Schumann 
Semplice, J. C. Mantel—Menuetto, G. Berg—Diapason Melody, | —March, Gluck. 
must R. Redhead—Four Interludes, R. Redhead—Aria (‘‘ Harmonious Boox 4, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria, Handel—Pielude. 
8. Blacksmith”), Handel — Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn — Aria | J, ©. Mantel—The Vale of Rest, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, 
sheer (“‘ Holy, Holy”), Handel—‘ Ave verum corpus,” Mozart—Choral | —Chorale, Wittenberg—Interlude, @. Litter— Soft Movement, A, 
wiries Movement, Rink. Hesse —Soft Movement, Sachs —Two Diapason Movements, J. 
Book 2, arranged by R Redhead:—Trelude, J. C. Mantel— | Stanley—Slow Movement, Rinck. 
Siow Movement, Aendelssohn—Three Interludes, R. Redhead— Book 5, arranged by Alfred Whittingham :- Thema (Twilight), 
made Minuetto, Handel — Benedictus, Hummel — Quartett e Coro | Jean Playle—Cflertorium, Jean Playle—Offert rium, J. Neville— 
WARD (‘* Bless’d are the departed”’), Spohr—Aria, Handel—Slow Move- | Lied ohne Worte, G. Lanye—Sweet Recollec ions, L. Herger— 
ment, R. Redhead—Aria, Handel—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn— | ‘two Adagios, Spohr—Soft Voluntary, Sarte— Gavotte, Kozeluch 
Aria Pastorale, Handel—Benedictus, Mozart. —Thema, A. Hesse—Second Thema, 4. Iesse-—The Lily of the 
Book 3, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria Cantabile, Mendels- | Valley, J. Ocsten—Postlude, Dr, W. Volckmar —Fughetta, J. KE. 
sohn—Sauctus, Spohr—'i'wo Interludes, R. Kedhead—Song of | Bembdt. 


cited. 
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ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 





CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS 











B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 
« solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 


Paper says, in an Article entitled, “‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


‘‘The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 





Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 


CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 


£s. d. 
School Choir Organ. 3 Stops Pa .. from 38 0 O per quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. a a See uu. = 
No. 2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7S8tops __,, SOE ws « 
No. 3. Do. Do. Do. oe an 1212 0 ,, - 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops on * nw ws a 
No.1. Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. “ ro " P “9 
No. 2. Do, Do. ey 0s ee ‘ie Bw 8 ~ i. 
No, 3 Do. Do. a a a oe SS ow me 
No. 4 Do. Do. 2 Manuals. 18Stops ,, 2413 0 ,, en 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 


J. B. 


LONDON Reg-n* ' 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 


-RAMER & CO,, 


ret, ‘. onc srreet,W. Moorgate 


————$——____ 


CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS, 


PIANOFORTES _... ia w. 55 Gs. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 35 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W,; 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 

Anp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 

CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


re intimate tuat they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 











Just Published. Sree by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Tareepence. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIJMITTIS. 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 

With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 

Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 

and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 


London: SWIFT AND CoO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Strect. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwoo', Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sal, hire. and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and Americal 
Organs, at very moderate pricet. 





LIVERPOOL Church, Street, 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C, 
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crowded audiences by his marvellous playing, the same 
fanatical enthusiasm ensued; and, with the exception 
of Palermo, Naples (where he seems to have many 
detractors), and Prague, his visits to the various cities 
of Europe were one continued triumph. People tried 


onward course ; triumph succeeded triumph wherever 





THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By Grorce T, Ferris. 


Nico! PAGANINI. 


(Continued from page 328.) 


At Berlin, where he soon afterwards astonished his 


in vain to explain his method of playing, professors 
criticised him, and pamphlets were published which 
endeavoured to make him out a quack or a charlatan. 
It was all to no purpose. Nothing could arrest his 


he appeared ; and, though no one could understand 
him, every one admired him, and he had only to touch 
his violin to enchant thousands. 

A curious scene occurred at Berlin, at a musical 
evening party to which Paganini was invited. A 
young and presumptuous professor of the violin 
performed there several pieces with very little effect ; 
he was not aware of the presence of the Genoese giant, 
whom he did not know even by sight. Others, how- 
ever, quickly recognized him, and he was asked to play, 
which he at first declined, but finally consented to do 
after urgent solicitation. Purposely he played a few 
variations in wretchedly bad style, which caused a 
suppressed laugh from those ignorant of his identity. 
The young professor came forward again and played 
another selection in a most pretentious and pointed 
way, as if to crush the daring wretch who had ven- 
tured to compete with him. Paganiniagain took up 
the instrument, and played a short piece with such 
touching pathos and astonishing execution, that the 
audience sat breathless till the last dying cadence 
wakened them into thunders of applause, and hearts 
thrilled as the name ‘‘ Paganini ”’ crept from mouth to 
mouth. The young professor had already vanished 
from the room, and was never again seen in the house 
where he had received so severe a lesson. 

Paganini repeated his triumphs again the following 
year, performing in Vienna and the principal cities of 
Germany, and everywhere arousing similar feelings of 
admiration. Orders and medals were bestowed on 
him, and his progress was almost like that of royalty. 
His first concert in Paris was given on March g, 1831, 
at the Opera house. He was then forty-seven years 
old, and Castil-Blaze described him as -being nearly 
six feet in height, with a long, pallid face, brilliant 
eyes like those of an eagle, long curling black hair, 
which fell down over the collar of his coat, a thin and 
cadaverous figure—altogether a personality so gaunt 
and delicate as to be more like a shadow than a man, 
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gleam, and the long bony fingers were so flexible as to 
be likened only to “a handkerchief tied to the end of 
a stick.” Fetis describes the impression he created 
at his first concert as amounting to a “ positive and 
universal frenzy.” Being questioned as to why he 
always performed his own compositions, he replied 
“that if he played other compositions than his own, 
he was obliged to arrange them to suit his own 
peculiar style, and it was less trouble to write a piece 
of his own. Indeed, whenever he attempted to inter- 
pret the works of other composers, he failed to produce 
the effects which might have been expected of him, 
This was especially the case in the works of Beethoven, 


V. 


When Paganini appeared in England, of course 
there was a prodigious curiosity to see and hear the 
great player. All kinds of rumours were in the public 
mouth about him, and many of the lower classes really 
believed that he had sold himself to the evil one. The 
capacious area of the opera-house was densely packed, 
and the prices of admission were doubled on the 
opening night. The enthusiasm awakened by the 
performance can best be indicated by quoting from 
some of the contemporary accounts. The concert 
opened with Beethoven’s Second Symphony, performed 
by the Philharmonic Society, and it was followed by 
Lablache, who sang Rossini’s “ Largo al factotum.” 
“A breathless silence then ensued,” writes Mr. 
Gardiner, an amateur of Leicester, who at the peril of 
his ribs had been struggling in the crowd for two hours 
to get admission, “and every eye watched the action 
of this extraordinary violinist as he glided from the 
side scenes to the front of the stage. An involuntary 
cheering burst from every part of the house, many 
persons rising from their seats to view the spectre 
during the thunder of this unprecedented applause, his 
gaunt and extraordinary appearance being more like 
that of a devotee about to suffer martyrdom than one 
to delight you with his art. With the tip of his bow 
he set off the orchestra in a grand military movement 
with a force and vivacity as surprising as it was new. 
At the termination of this introduction, he commenced 
with a soft, streamy note of celestial quality, and with 
three or four whips of his bow elicited points of sound 
that mounted to the third heaven, and as bright as 
stars.... Immediately an execution followed which 
was equally indescribable. A scream of astonishment 
and delight burst from the audience at the novelty of 
this effect.... &c."” This naive account may serve 
to show the impression created on the minds of those 
not trained to guard their words with moderation, 

«Nothing can be more intense in feeling,” said a 
contemporary critic, ‘than his conception and delivery 
of an adagio passage. His tone is, perhaps, not quite 
so full and round as that of a De Bériot or Baillot, for 
example; it is delicate rather than strong, but this 





The eyes sparkled with a strange phosphorescent 


| delicacy was probably never possessed equally by 
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another player.” ‘ There is no trick in his playing,” 
writes another critic ; ‘it is all fair scientific execution, 
opening to us a new order of sounds.... All his 
passages seem free and unpremeditated, as if conceived 
on the instant. One has no impression of their having 
cost him either forethought or labour. ... The word 
difficulty has no place in his vocabulary... . &c.” 
Paganini’s lengthened tour through London and the 
provinces was everywhere attended with the same 
success, and brought him in a golden harvest, for his 
reputation had now grown so portentous that he could 
exact the greatest terms from managers. 

Paganini avowed himself as not altogether pleased 
with England; but, under the surface of such 
complaints as the following, one detects the ring of 
gratified vanity. He writes in a MS. letter, dated 
from London in 1831, of the excessive and noisy 
admiration to which he was subjected in the London 
streets, which left him no peace, and actually blocked 
his passage to and from the theatre. ‘‘ Although the 
public curiosity to see me,” says he, “is long since 
satisfied ; though I have played in public at least thirty 
times, and my likeness has been reproduced in all 
possible styles and forms, yet I can never leave my 
home without being mobbed by people who are not 
content with following and jostling me, but actually 
get in front of me, and prevent my going either way, 
address me in English of which I don’t know a word, 
and even feel me as ifto find out if I am made of flesh 


and blood. And this is not only among the common 


people, but among the upper classes.” Paganini 
repeated his visit to England during the next season, 
playing his final farewell concert at the Victoria 
Theatre, London, June 17, 1832. The two following 
years our artist lived in Paris, and was the great lion 
of musical and social circles. People professed to be 
as much charmed with his lack of pretension, his naive 
and simple manners, as with his musical genius. Yet 
no man was more exacting of his rights as an artist. 
One day a Court concert was announced at the 
Tuileries, at which Paganini was asked to play. He 
consented, and went to examine the room the day 
before. He objected to the numerous curtains, so 
hung as to deaden the sound, and requested the 
superintendent to see that they were changed. The 
supercilious official ignored the artist’s wish, and the 
offended Paganini determined not to play. When 
the hour of the concert arrived there was no violinist, 
The royalties and their attendants were all seated ; 
murmurs arose, but still no Paganini. At last an 
official was sent to the hotel of the artist, only to be 
informed that the great violinist had not gone out, but 
that he went to bed very early. 

It was during his residence in Paris in the winter of 
1834 that he proposed to Berlioz, for whom he had the 
most cordial esteem and admiration, to write a concerto 
for his Stradivarius viola, which resulted in the 
famous symphony “ Harold en Italie.” Four years 





after this he bestowed the sum of twenty thousand 
francs on Berlioz, who was then in pressing need, 
delicately disguising the donation as a testimonial of 
his admiration for the ‘Symphonie Fantastique.” 
Though the eagerness of Paganini to make money 
urged him to labour for years while his health was 
exceedingly frail, and though he was justly stigmatised 
as penurious in many ways, he was capable of princely 
generosity on occasions which appealed strongly to 
the ardent sympathies which lay at the bottom of his 
nature. 

Paganini made a great fortune by the exercise of his 
art, and in 1834 purchased, among other property in 
his native country, a charming country-seat called 
Villa Gajona, near Parma. Here he spent two years 
in comparative quiet, though still continuing to give 
concerts. At this period and for some time previous 
many music-sellers had striven to buy the copyright 
of his works. But Paganini put a price on it which 
was prescriptive: the probability being that he did not 
wish his compositions to pass out of his hands till he 
had given up his career on the concert stage. He 
was willing that they should be arranged for the piano, 
but not published as violin music. 

After his return to Italy Paganini gave several most 
successful concerts: among others, one for the poor at 
Placentia, on the 14th of November, 1834, and another 
at the Court of the Duchess of Parma, in the December 
following. But his health was already giving way 
most visibly. Phthisis of the larynx, which rendered 
him a mere shadow of his former self, and sometimes 
almost deprived him of speech, had been gaining 
ground since his return to his native climate. In 1836, 
however, he was better, and some unscrupulous 
Parisian speculators induced him to lend his name to 
a joint-stock undertaking, a sort of gambling-room and 
concert-hall, which they called the Casino Paganini. 
This was duly opened in a fashionable part of Paris 
in 1837; but, as the Government would not allow the 
establishment to be used as a gambling-house, and the 
concerts did not pay the expenses, it became a great 
failure, and the illustrious artist actually suffered loss 
by it to the extent of forty thousand francs. 

One of his last concerts, if not his very last, was 
given with the guitar-player Signor Legnani, at Turin, 
on the gth of June, 1837, for the benefit of the poor. 
He was then on his way to fulfil his engagements at 
the fatal Parisian casino, which opened with much 
splendour in the November following. But his health 
had again broken down, and the fatigue of the journey 
had told upon him so much that he was unable to 
appear at the casino. When the enterprise was found 
to be a failure, a pettifogging lawsuit was carried on 
against him; and, according to Fétis, who is very 
explicit on this subject, the French judges condemned 
him to pay the aforesaid forty thousand francs, and 
to be deprived of his liberty until that amount was 
paid—all this without hearing his defence! 
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The career of Paganini was at this critical period 
fast drawing to a close. His medical advisers 
recommended him to return at once to the South, 
fearing that the winter would kill him in Paris. He 
died at Nice on May 27, 1840, aged fifty-six years, 
He left to his legitimized son Achille, the offspring of 
his /iaison with the singer Antonia Bianchi, a fortune 
of eighty thousand pounds, and the title of Baron, of 
which he had received the patent in Germany. His 
beautiful Guarnerius violin, the vehicle of so many 
splendid artistic triumphs, he bequeathed to the town 
of Genoa, where he was born. Though Paganini was 
superstitious, and died a son of Holy Church, he did 
not leave any money in religious bequests, nor did he 
even receive the last sacraments. The authorities of 
Rome raised many difficulties about the funeral, and 
it was only after an enormous amount of trouble and 
expense that Achille was able to have a solemn ser- 
vice to the memory of his father performed at Parma, 
It was five years after Paganini’s death that this oc- 
curred, and permission was obtained to have the body 
removed to holy ground in the village churchyard 
near the Villa Gajona. During this long period the 
dishonoured remains of the illustrious musician were 
at the hospital of Nice, where the body had been 
embalmed, and afterward at a country place near 
Genoa, belonging to the family. The superstitious 
peasantry believed that strange noises were heard 
about the grave at night—the wailings of the un. 
satisfied spirit of Paganini over the unsanctified 
burial of its earthly shell. It was to end these pain- 
ful stories that the young Baron made a final deter- 
mined effort to placate the ecclesiastical authorities. 


VI. 


The singular personality of Paganini displayed 
itself in his private no less than in his artistic life; and 
afew out of the many anecdotes told of him will be of 
interest, as throwing fresh light on the man. Pag- 
anini was accused of be ing selfish and miserly, of 
caring little even for his art, except as a means 0 
accumulating money. While there is much in his 
life to justify such an indictment, it is no less true that 
he on many occasions displayed great generosity, 
He was always willing to give concerts for the benefit 
of his fellow-artists and for other charitable purposes, 
and on more than one occasion bestowed large sums 
of money for the relief of distress. We may assume 
that he was niggardly by habit and generous by im. 
pulse. Utterly ignorant of everthing except the art of 
music, bred under the most unfortunate and demoral- 
izing conditions, the fact that his character was, on the 
whole, so naive and upright, speaks eloquently for the 
native qualities of his disposition. His eccentricities, 


perhaps, justified the unreasoning vulgar in believing 
that he was slightly crazed. His appearance and man- 
ner on the platform were fantastic in the extreme, and 
rarely failed to provoke ridicule, till his magic bow 





turned all other emotions into one of breathless ad- 
miration. He talked to himselfcontinually when alone, 
a habit which was partly responsible for the popular 
belief that he was always attended by a familiar 
demon. When a stranger was introduced to him, 
his corpse-like face became galvanized into a ghastly 
smile, which produced a singular impression, half 
fascinating, halfrepulsive. He was taciturn in society, 
except among his intimates, when his buoyant spirits 
bubbled out in the most amusing jokes and anecdotes 
expressed in a polyglot tongue, for he never knew 
any language well except his own. Naturally 
irritable, his quick temper was inflamed by intestinal 
disease, which racked him with a suffering that was 
aggravated by a nostrum, in the use of which he in- 
dulged freely. Indeed, it was said by his friends that 
his death was accelerated by his devotion to medical 
quackery, from a belief in which no arguments could 
wean him. 

To his fellow-artists he was always polite and atten- 
tive, though they annoyed him by their peisisfent 
curiosity as to the means by which he produced 
his unrivalled effects—etlects which the established 
technique of violin-playing could net explain. An 
Englishman named George Harris, who was an 
attaché of the Hanoverian Court, attended Paganini 
fora year as his private secretary, and he asserts that 
Paganini was never seen to practice a single note of 
music in private. His astonishing dexterity was kept 
up to its pitch by the numerous concerts which he gave, 
and by his exquisitely delicate organization. He 
was accustomed to say that his whole early life 
had been one of prodigious and continual study, 
and that he could afford to repose in after years. 
Paganini’s knowledge of music was profound and 
exact, and the most difficult music was mere child's 
play to him. Pasini, a well-known painter, living at 
Parma, did not believe the stories told of Paganini’s 
ability to play the most difficult music at sight. 
Being the possessor of a valuable Stradiuarius violin, 
he challenged our artist to play, at first hand, a manu- 
script concerto which he placed before him. ‘This 
instrument shall be yours,” he said, “ if you can play, 
inamasterly manner, that concerto at first sight.” 
The Genoese took the violin in his hand, saying, * In 
that case, my friend, you may bid adieu to it at 
once,” and he immediately threw Pasini into ecstatic 
admiration by his performance of the piece. There is 
little doubt that this is the Stradiuarius instrument left 
by Paganini to his son, and valued at about six hun- 
dred pounds sterling. 

Of Antonia Bianchi, the mother of his son Achille 
Paganini tells us that, after many years of a mos 
devoted life, the lady’s temper became so violent that 
a separation was necessary. ‘ Antonia was constantly 
tormented,” he says, “by the most fearful jealousy 
One day she happened to be behind my chair when 
I was writing some lines in the album of a great 
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pianist, and, when she read the few amiable words I | portmanteau wherein to pack his jewellery, his linen, 
had composed in honour of the artist to whom the | and sundry trifles. In addition to this he carried a 
book belonged, she tore it from my hands, demolished | small travelling-bag and a hat-box. Mr. Harris tells 
it on the spot, and, so fearful was her rage, would | us that Paganini was in eating and drinking exceed. 
have assassinated me.” ingly frugal. Table indulgence was forbidden him 
He was very fond of his little son Achille. A | by the condition of his health, as any deviation from 
I'rench gentleman tells us that he called once totake | the strictest diet resulted in great suffering. He was 
Paganini to dine with him. He found the artist’s | athorough Italian in all his habits and ideas. Among 
room in great disorder. A violin on the table with | other traits was a great disdain for the lower classes, 
manuscript music, another upon a chair, a snuff-box on | though he was by no means subservient to people of 
the bed along with his child's toys, music, money, | rank and wealth. It was his habit, when an inferior 
letters, articles of dress—all pele-mele ; nor were the | addressed him, to inquire of his companion, ‘ What 
tables and chairs in their proper places. Everything | does this animal want with me?” If he was pleased 
was in the most conspicuous confusion. The child | with his coachman, he would say, “ That animal 
was out of temper ; something had vexed him; he had | drives well.” This seemed not so much the vulgar 
been told to wash his hands; and, while the little one | arrogance of a small nature, elevated above the class 
gave vent to the most violent bursts of temper, the | in life from which it sprang, as that pride of great 
father stood as calm and quiet as the most accom- | gifts which made the freemasonry of genius the 
plished of nurses. He merely turned quietly to his | measure by which he judged all others, noble and 
visitor, and said, in melancholy accents: ‘The poor | simple. Like all men of highly nervous constitution, 
child is cross ; 1 do not know what to do to amuse him , | he was keenly susceptible to both enjoyment and suf- 
I have played with him ever since moring, and I can | fering. He was so sensitive to atmospheric changes 
not stand it any longer.” that his irritability was excessive during a thunder- 
“It was rather amusing,” says the same writer, “to | storm. He would then remain silent for hours 
see Paganini in his slippers doing battle with his | together, while his eyes rolled and his limbs twitched 
child, who came about up to his knees. The little | convulsively. Such fragile, nervous, highly sensitive 
one advanced boldly with his wooden sword, while | organizations are not unfrequently characteristic of 
the father retired, crying out, ‘ Enough, enough! I am | men of great genius, and in the great Italian violinist 
already wounded.’ But it was not enough ; the young | it was developed in an abnormal degree. 
Achille was never satisfied until his father, completely The circumstances accompanying the last scenes of 
vanquished, fell heavily on the bed.” Paganini’s life are very interesting. He had been 
In the early part of the present century the facilities | intimate with most of the great people of Europe, 
for travel were far less convenient than at the present | among them Lord Byron, Sir Clifford Constable, Lord 
time, and it was always an arduous undertaking to | Holland, Rossini, Ugo Fascolo, Monti, Prince Jerome, 
one in Paganini’s frail condition of health. He was, | the Princess Eliza, and most of the great painters, 
however, generally cheerful while jolting along in the | poets, and musicians of his age. For Lord Byron he 
post-chaise, and chatted incessantly as long as his | had a most ardent and exaggerated admiration. 
voice held out. Harris tells us that the artist was in | Paganini had stopped at Nice on his way from Paris, 
the habit of getting out when the horses were changed | detained by extreme debility, for his last hours were 
to stretch his long limbs after the confinement of | drawing near. Under the blue sky and balmy air of 
the carriage. Often he extended his promenades | this Mediterranean paradise the great musician some- 
when he became interested in the town through which | what recovered his strength at first. One night he 
he was passing, and would not return till long after | sat by his bedroom window, surrounded by a circle of 
the fresh horses had been harnessed, thereby causing | intimate friends, watching the glories of the Italian 
much annoyance to the driver. On one occasion Jehu | sunset that emblazoned earth, air, and sky, with the 
swore, if it occurred again, he would drive on, and | richest dyes of nature's palette. A soft breeze swept 
leave his passenger behind, to get along as best he | into the room, heavy with the perfumes of flowers 
could. The secretary, Harris, was enjoying a nap, | and the twittering of the birds in the green foliage, 
and the driver was true to his resolution at the next | mingled with the hum of talk from the throngs of gay 
stopping-place, leaving Paganini behind. This | promenaders sauntering on the beach. Fora while 
made much trouble, and a special coach had to | Paganini sat silently absorbed in watching the joyous 
be sent for the enraged artist, who was found sputter- | scene, when suddenly his eyes turned on the picture 
ing oaths in half a dozen languages. Paganini | of Lord Byron that hung on the wall. A flash of 
refused to pay for the carriage, and it was only by | enthusiasm lightened his face, as if a great thought 
force of law that he reluctantly settled the bill. were strugling to the surface, and he seized his violin 
His baggage was always of the plainest description ; | toimprovise. The listeners declared that this “swan 
in fact, ludicrously simple. A shabby box contained | song” was the most remarkable production of his 
his precious Guarnerius fiddle, and served also as a] life. He illustrated the stormy and romantic career 
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of the English poet in music. The accents of doubt, 
irony, and despair mingled with the cry of liberty and 
the tumult of triumph. Paganini had scarcely finished 
this wonderful musical picture when the bow fell 
from the icy fingers that refused any longer to per- 
form their function, and the player sank into a dead 
swoon. 

The shock had been too great, and Paganini never 
quitted his bed afterward. The day before his death 
he seemed a little better, and directed his servant 
to buy a pigeon for him, as he had a slight return of 
appetite. On the last evening of his life he seemed 
very tranquil, and ordered the curtains to be drawn 
that he might look out of the window at the beautiful 
night. The full moon was sailing through the 
skies, flooding everything with splendour. Paganini 
gazed eagerly, gave a long sigh of pleasure, and fell 
back on his pillow dead. 


(To be continued.) 








LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. Lator. 





(Continued from page 333.) 


Beethoven’s Heilegenstadt Will, written in the 
year 1802, closed with this painful appeal: ‘ O thou, 
Providence, let one day more ofjoydawnonme. How 
long have I been a stranger to the heartfelt echo of 
true happiness! When, when, O God, can I feel it 
once more inthe temple of nature andofman. Never? 
No! OQ, that were too hard!” Our artist’s thoughts 
were thus directed into channels which carried him far 
from the scenes immediately surrounding him into 
regions of a higher existence—of an existence which 
he soon described so exquisitely in the language of 
music. The Pastorale which celebrates this ‘‘ Temple 
of Nature ” was originally designated as No. 5, and 
was, therefore, intended to be completed before the 
symphony in C minor. But it would seem that 
Beethoven had to go through many an internal conflict, 
the result of his great depression of spirits, before he 
could acquire the calmness of mind necessary to form 
a proper conception of the ‘* Peace of God in Nature,” 
and to give it proper form and expression in art. 

Breuning wrote, on the 2nd of June, 1806, that the 
intrigues about the Fidelio were all the more disa- 
greeable to Beethoven because the fact that it had not 
been performed reduced him to some pecuniary straits, 
and that it would take all the longer time for him to 
recover, as the treatment he had received deprived him 
of a great deal of his love for his work. Yet the first 
of the quartets, Op. 59, bears the memorandum: 
“ Begun on the 26th of May, 1806 ;” and the fourth 
symphony (op. 60), as well as the violin concerto (op. 
61), also belong to this year. Inthe meantime op. 56, 


which had been begun some time previous, the triple 
concerto, op. 57, called the Appassionata, and op. 58, 
the fourth concerto, were all either continued or 
finished. What wealth there is here—in the number 
of compositions, in their magnitude and in their 
contents! The three quartets are dedicated to Count 
Rasumowsky, who had given Beethoven the com- 
mission to write them, and who had furnished the 
Russian melodies on which they are based. How well 
the adagio of the second of them points us to that 
higher region in which Beethoven now felt himself 
more and more at home. He himself told Czerny that 
that adagio suggested itself to him one night, when 
he was contemplating the starry heavens, and thinking 
of the harmony of the spheres. In the serene calmness 
of these vanishing tones, we see the revolution of the 
stars mirrored in all its grandeur. Here all pain seems 
lightened, all passion stilled. Yet how both had raged 
even in the Appassionata, the draft of which is to be 


found immediately following that of the Fidelio. The 
Appassionata is written in his heart-blood. Its tones 
are cries of excitement the most painful. It was 


finished in the summer, and dedicated to Count Franz 
Brunswick. An oil painting of the Count’s sister, 
Countess Theresa, was found among Beethoven's 
effects after his death. It bore the superscription : 
‘‘To the rare genius, the great artist, the good man. 
From T. B.” It is supposed that the letter to his 
‘immortal love,” already referred to, was addressed to 
her—and it is truly a letter which gives us a pen-picture 
of Beethoven’s condition of mind at that time, and 
which affords an idea of the “ gigantic sweep of his 
ideas.” It was found after his death, together with 
other important papers, in an old chest, and is dated 
on July 6, from a watering-place in Hungary. It is 
rightly supposed to have been written in the year 1806, 
in which Beethoven paid a visit to the Brunswicks. 
But, be this as it may, it gives evidence of intense 
feeling, and shows that Beethoven now dwelt on that 
sublime height on which all earthly desires are silent. 
It seems also to lead us over to the understanding and 
appreciation of Beethoven's subsequent creations, 
which henceforth gain an ideal character not of this 
earth. Wecan here touch only on the principal points 
in these letters. 


“« My angel, my all, my other self.” ‘Thus does he begin it on the 
6th of July in the morning. Hz proceeds: * Only a few words to-day, 
and those in lead-pencil, and that your own pencil, dear. Nothing can 
be settled about my dwelling until to-morrow. What a wretched loss 
of time for such trifles! Why this deep affliction where necessity 
speaks? How can our love continue to exist except through sacrifice, 
except by limitation of our desires? Can you change the fact that you 
are not entirely mine nor I entirely yours? Look out on the beauties 
of nature, and resign yourself to what must be. Love asks everything, 
and rightly so, It does in my case, It does in your case. But you 
forget too easily that I have to live for you as well as for myself. 
Were we entirely one, you would feel the pain there is in this as 
little as 1.... We shall, I trust, soon meet... vs | cannot tell you 
to-day what reflections I have made upon my life, during the past 





forty-eight hours, Were our hearts always close to one ~—s lam 
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sure I should make no such reflections. My heart is too full to tell 
you much. ‘There are moments when I find that language is nothing 
atall. Cheer up; be my faithful, my only pet, my all, as [am all 
yours, The gods must direct the rest in our lives.—Thy faith- 
ful, Lupwic,”’ 


But, on the same dainty little piece of note paper, he 
continues, for the mail had already left : 


“You suffer, dearest creature. Wherever I am, you are with me. 
I must try to so arrange it that our life may be one. But what, what 
a life to be thus without you! {am pursued by the kindness of men 
which I do not intend to earn, and yet, which I really do earn, That 
aman should humble himself before his fellow man, pains me ; and 
when I consider myself as a part of the universe, what am I, and who 
is He they call the Most High? And yet here, again, we find the 
divine in that which is human No matter how great your love 
for me, my love for you is greater still. Never hide yourself from me. 
Good-night! Being an invalid, I must go to sleep. Alas, that I 
should be so near and yet so far from you, Is not our love a real 
firmament of heaven? And is it not as firm as the foundation of the 
heavens ?” 


He takes up the same piece of paper once more :— 


** Good morning, this 7th of July! Even before I rise my thoughts 
fly to you, dear—to you, immortal love, now joyfully, now sadly, 
waiting to see whether the fates will hear our prayer. IfI shall live 
at all it must be with you. Iam resolved to wander about far away 
from you, until the time comes when I may fly into your arms, and say 
that I belong to you; until | may send my soul absolved by you, dear, 
into the land of spirits. Yes, unfortunately it must be so, You will 
be all the more composed, since you know how faithful I aim to you. 
Another can never possess my heart—never ! Why, O God, must a 
man be so widely separated from the object of his love? And yet the 
life I now live in Vienna is so wretched! Your love makes me, at once, 
the happiest and the most unfortunate of men, At my present age, 
there should be some uniformity in my life; but is such a thing possible 
in my present circumstances? Be patient. Only, by the patient 
contemplation of our existence can we gain our object and live united, 
Be patient! love me! How I longed and wept for you to-day and 
yesterday ; you, my life, my all! Farewell; love me ever, never forget 
the most faithful heart of thy beloved Ludwig. 1 am ever thine and 
thou for ever mine.” 


How completely like Beethoven! It was during this 
very summer that he completed the <Afpassionata, 
which he always considered the greatest of his sonatas, 
at the home of the Brunswicks. Can it be said that 
its language is in anything greater than the language 
ofthis letter? He seems at this time to be nearly 
always possessed by a feeling of melancholy. But for 
this very reason he took refuge more than ever in 
music. It was, indeed, a real sanctuary to him, and 
he refused to open that sanctuary to the eyes of stran- 
gers, and, least of all, totheeyesofenemies. This he 
very plainly proved to Prince Lichnowsky during the 
fall. Beethoven had left Hungary and was spending 
some time in Silesia with the prince. The latter 
desired him to play for some French officers who were 
quartered in his castle. A violent scene immediately 
ensued. After it was over, Beethoven left the castle. 
He refused to go back with the prince who had followed 
him, but repaired, post haste, back to Vienna, in which 
city the prince’s bust was broken to pieces as an 
expiatory sacrifice. It was not long, however, before 
the old friendship of the two was re-established, 


In the quartet sketches of this year we find the 
words: ‘Just as you can cast yourself here into the 
whirl of society, it is possible to write operas spite of 
all social impediments. Let the fact that you do not 
hear be a mystery no longer, even in your music.” 
This “‘ whirl of society” introduces us to some new 
acquaintances. Count Rasumowsky held very brilliant 
soirées, at which the amiable and charming wife of his 
librarian, ‘Marie Bigot, performed some of Beethoven's 
works in an exquisite manner. The playing of the 
elegant and handsome Countess Marie Erdoedy, whom 
Beethoven himself called his ‘ father confessor,” was 
not inferior to that of Madame Bigot. Other patrons 
of the musical art were Madame Dorothea von 
Ertmann, a charming Frankfort lady, and the Malfattis, 
one of whom was Beethoven’s physician. The home of 
Streicher, who had married Nanette Stein, daughter 
of the Augsburg piano-maker, described in Mozart's 
letter of 1777 in so droll a manner, was the rendezvous 
of lovers of music. Nor must we forget to mention 
Prince Lobkowitz and the Emperor’s youngest brother, 
the Archduke Rudolph, Beethoven’s distinguished 
pupil, who, as our artist himself admitted, understood 
music thoroughly. 

The chief value, however, of the works quoted above, 
is that they inform us how Beethoven, spite of his 
experience with the Fidelio, was thinking very se- 
riously of the writing of “operas.” If successful 
here, his fortune was made, and there was nothing then 
to hinder the crowning of his love by marriage. There 
now seemed to be a very good prospect of that success, 
for, in the year 1807, the two Court-theatres passed 
into the hands of a company of noblemen, with Lob- 
kowitz at their head. Lobkowitz immediately called 
upon Beethoven to act as composer for the Court- 
theatre. Our artist accepted the position, and bound 
himself to write at least one great opera and operetta 
each year, and to supply whatever other music might 
be needed. A feeling of inexhaustible power must have 
inspired him at this time, when he was actuated by the 
tenderest love, with the utmost confidence in self. A 
forcible proof of this is the overture which he then wrote 
to Collin’s Coriolanus. But the gentlemen did not 
accede to his wishes; they did not want to trust him 
as composer of instrumental music in this point ; and 
thus Beethoven, although not particularly pleased by 
the action of his princely friends, was, fortunately for 
himself and for us, retained in the field of labour 
most in harmony with his disposition. 

“If it be true that genuine strength and a fulness 
of deep feeling characterise the Germans, we must 
say that Beethoven was, above all, a German artist. 
In this, his most recent work, we cannot but admire 
the expressiveness and depth of his music, which so 
grandly painted the wild, perturbed mind of Coriolanus, 
and the sudden and terrible change in his fate, while 
it elicited the sublimest emotion.” These lines are 
\ from an account of a concert given in the Augarten 
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by Lichnowsky in the spring of 1807. But we have 
very reliable information that Beethoven was now 
engaged on the symphony in C minor and on the 
Pastorale. Thanks to Clementi, who was doing a 
large and thriving music business in London, and to 
his old friend Simrock, in Bonn, which was French at 
the time, he felt at his ease so far as money matters 
were concerned. He writes to Brunswick on the 11th 
of May, 1807: ‘1 can now hope to be able, in a few 
years, to maintain the dignity of a real artist.” And 
when, in the same letter, we read the farther passage, 
“ Kiss your sister Theresa. ‘Tell her that I fear that 
I shall become great without a monument, to which 
she has contributed,” we can understand how love, 
fame, and lofty intuition conspired to fit him for new 
and mighty exploits in art. 

The next work published by Beethoven was the 
Mass in C, op. 86, which Esterhazy gave him a 
commission to write. But here Beethoven, even more 
than in opera, missed the spirit of his subject. The 
Mass bears witness to his intellect, and has all the 
charms of sound ; but it is not a religious composition. 
When Beethoven himself wrote to Esterhazy, as he 
did at this time: “ Shall I tell you that it is not 
without many misgivings that I shall send you the 
Mass, for I know you are accustomed to have the 
inimitable works of the great Haydn performed for 
you,” he proves that he did not understand the real 
spirit of Church music; for Haydn had, just as little 
as Beethoven, a true conception of what Church music 
is. Haydn was now seventy-six years old, and 
Beethoven attended a performance of his Creation the 
following year, and, with a number of the distinguished 
nobility, received the celebrated guest at the door. 
The fame of the man whom he was thus called upon 
to honour was a type of what his own was destined 
one day to be. And what his own fame would be, 
the production of the great works he had recently 
finished, must have enabled him to foresee. When 
the Mass was performed, in September, 1807, in 
Eisenstadt, our composer had a personal falling out 
—the result of a misunderstanding—with Mozart’s 
pupil, Hummel; and one which was not made up for 
some years. The prince had criticised Beethoven’s 
Mass by asking the strange question: ‘* But, my dear 
Beethoven, what have you been doing now?” Hum- 
mel could not help laughing at this strange mode of 
criticism. Beethoven supposed he was laughing at 
his work; and after this would have nothing more to 
do with the prince. 

It was otherwise with the magnanimous, noble lover 
of art, Prince Lobkowitz, one of the principal grandees 
of Bohemia, and one of the principal patrons of the 
theatre. To him Beethoven was indebted for the 
Suggestion that the Fidelio should be performed in 
Prague. For the occasion, Beethoven wrote, in this 
year, 1807, the overture, op. 138, which is, therefore, 
to be accounted not the second, but the third Leonore 





overture. The performance of the Fidelio, however, 
did not take place until 1814, the same year in which 
it was performed in Vienna. In the following summer 
(1808), it was publicly announced that “ the gifted 
Beethoven had conceived the idea to put Goethe's 
Faust to music, as soon as he could find any one to 
prepare it for the stage.” The first part of Faust had 
appeared in 1807, as a “ tragedy ;” and, as we shall 
see, the poem made a deep impression on our artist. 
Long after, and even on his death-bed, it occupied 
his thoughts. But he had, even now, written some 
Faust music—the symphony in C minor. To it we 
now turn, for it is one of the greatest of Beethoven's 
creations. 

We have seen how Beethoven himself once said : 
‘* Power is the moral code of men who distinguish 
themselves above others.” And so we hear how one 
person described him as ‘ power personified ;” how 
another said of him that ‘a Jupiter occasionally looked 
out through his eyes ;” and a third, that “his magni- 
ficent forehead was the seat of majestic, creative 
power.” Spurred on by the opposition of ‘ fate,” that 
is, by what nature had denied him, we see this power 
appear in all its concentration and sublimity. The 
power which has created, and which preserves all 
things, has been called “ will,” and music, one of its 
immediate phenomena, while the other arts are only 
reflections of that will, and reflect only the things of 
the world. In the first movement of the symphony in 
C minor, we feel the presence of this power or personal 
will, to an extent greater than in any other work of 
art. It there appears in fullest action, in all its nobility. 
The symphony might not inappropriately have been 
called the Jupiter-symphony ; for it is a veritable head 
of Jove, such as only a Phidias could have imagined. 
Melody has been described as the history of the will 
illuminated by reason, and the sonata-form of the 
symphony is just such kind of melody. And it is 
this fifth symphony of Beethoven’s, which, more than 
any other, tells us the most secret history of that per- 
sonal will, of all its strivings and motions. No type 
in any art, could have suggested a Siegfried to 
Richard Wagner. Here Beethoven's genius acts as 
force, as will, and as the conscious intelligence of the 
prototype of the Great Spirit. Yet when the work 
was performed in Paris, Hector Berlioz heard his 
teacher, Leseur, say of it—and this, although he 
was deeply moved by it—‘* but such music should 
not be heard.” ‘* Don't be afraid,” was the reply, 
“there will be little of that kind of music written.” 
How correct was the insight of the gifted French- 
man! Siegfried’s Rheinfahrt, in the Goetterdaem- 
merung, is music of “ that kind.” 

But it is only the night of sorrow that gives birth 
to the concentration of power. It is only by great 
effort that this energy can be maintained. And as 
Coriolanus finely presses all the darts aimed at him 
by his mother into her own heart, in defying a 
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so we find, in the background of this holiest and most 
manly will, the consciousness of the variety and tran- 
sitory character of all things. In his heart of hearts, 
Beethoven feels that fate has knocked at his door, 
only because in his following the dictates of force 
and action, he has sinned against nature, and that all 
will is only transitoriness and self-deception. The 
adagio expresses subjection to a higher will. The 
consciousness of this highest act of the will, to sacri- 
fice one’s self and yet to preserve one’s freedom, gave 
birth to the song of jubilation in the finale which 
tells not of the joy and sorrow of one heart only; it 
lifts the freedom which has been praised and sought 
for into the higher region of moral will. Thus the 
symphony in C minor has a significance greater than 
any mere ‘work of art.” Like the production of re. 
ligious art, it is a representation of those secret forces 
which hold the world together. 

The consciousness of this deeper, intimate depen- 
dence of all things on one another, is henceforth seen 
like a glimmer of light in the darkness which gathers 
around him, and it continues to beautify and trans- 
figure his creations. 

The Pastorale immediately followed the symphony 
in C minor. It gives expression to the peace of 
nature and to the fulfilment of the saying: ‘* Look 
out on the beauties of nature and calm your soul by 
contemplations of what must be.” While the fourth 
symphony, compared with the fifth, is a symphony 
and nothing more—even if it be Beethoven’s—we 
plainly discover in this sixth, the poetic spirit, the 
pure feeling of God. ‘The idea and character it illus- 
trates constitutes in Beethoven’s life the transition 

from the external beauty of nature to the compre- 
hension of the eternal. Over itis written: ‘ Recol- 
lections of country life,” but also, ‘More an ex- 
pression of feeling than a painting.” ‘The 
Beethovens loved the Rhine,” the young playmates 
ofthe boy Ludwig were wont to say; and he wrote 
himself to Wegeler ; ‘‘Before me is a beautiful region 
in which I first saw the light as plainly and as beau- 
tiful as the moment I left you.” On a leaf written in 
his own hand, we find the words; * O the charms of 
the woods—who can express it?” But now that he 
was compelled to live a solitary life, nature became to 
him a mother, sister, and sweetheart. He looked 
upon the wonders of nature as into living eyes; she 
calmed him who was naturally of such a stormy tem- 
perament, and to whom life had been unkind in so 
many ways. In the Scene am Bach (Scene by the 
Brook), the waters murmur peace to his soul; and the 
birds by-the brooklet, in Heiligenstadt, where these 
two symphonies were finished, whisper joy. His 

Lustige Zusammensein der Landleute, infuses new 

courage into the heart, and when his Gewitler und 

Sturm tells of the might of the eternal, the shep- 

herds express their joyful and grateful feelings in the 





Chorphantasie (op. 80), planned in 1800 but not fin. 
ished until 1808, was intended to contain a chorus 
expressing in words the joyful and thankful feeling 
of the people. Beethoven’s own personal experience 
is always expressed in his music. A more intimate 
acquaintance with nature gave it to him to find yet 
deeper expressions for the feelings which it excites 
in our hearts, as its everlasting change enabled him 
to conceive the eternal and imperishable. 

We now turn to a whole series of new and brilliant 
creations of our hero. It would seem as if his 
intercourse with the eternal in nature had given him 
new life. 

During these years, Beethoven's intimacy with the 
Malfattis and their two charming daughters was a 
great source of pleasure to him. His feelings to- 
wards them may be inferred from the following pas. 
sages in his notes to his friend Gleichenstein. He 
writes: ‘I feel so well whenI am with them that 
they seem able to heal the wounds which bad men 
have inflicted on my heart.” ... . ‘* I expect to find 
there in the Wilden Mann in the park, no wild men, 
but beautiful graces.” And again: ‘My greetings 
to all who are dear to you and to me. How gladly 
would I add—and to whom we are dear? ??? These 
points of interrogation are becoming, at least in me.” 
Gleichenstein married the second daughter, Anna 
Malfatti, in 1811. To the young dark-eyed ‘Theresa, 
who made her début in society about this time, and 
whom he writes of as ‘volatile, taking everything in 
life lightly,” but ‘‘ with so much feeling for all that is 
beautiful and good, and a great talent for music,” he 
sends a sonata, and recommends Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister and Schlegel’s translation of Shakespeare, 
We thus see that his intercourse with the family had 
that intellectual foundation which Beethoven could 
not dispense with in anything. It would even seem 
as if, in his enthusiasm to put his strength to the test 
of new deeds, even his ‘eternal loved one” should 
fade from his view. 

The cello-sonata (op. 69) dedicated to his friend 
Gleichenstein immediately followed the Pastorale. 
The two magnificent trios dedicated to Countess 
Erdoedy, with whom he resided at this time, follow 
as op. 70. The first movement of the trio in D 
major is a brilliant free play of mind and force, while 
the adagio suggests Faust lost in the deep contempla- 
tion of nature and its mysteries. The whole, on ac: 
count of the mysterious awe expressed by this move- 
ment, has been called by musicians the Fledermaus: 
trio. i.e., the bat-trio. The Leonore is numbered op. 
72. It was published in 1810. Op. 73, the most 
beautiful of all concertos, was dedicated to the Arch 
duke Rudolph. We have further, op. 74, the harp 
quartet, dedicated to Prince Lobkonitz, and the far 
tasia for the piano, op. 77, to his friend Brunswick; 
lastly, the sonata in F sharp major, op. 78, vel) 
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sister Theresa. Verily ‘new acts” enough, and what 
glorious deeds ! 

This brings us to the year 1809, which witnessed a 
change for the better in Beethoven’s pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. He now received a permanent salary. 
On the 1st of November, 1808, he wrote to the Sile- 
sian Count, Oppersdorf,—whom he had visited in 
the fall of 1806, in company with Lichnowsky, and 
who gave him a commission to write a symphony, 
which the Count, however, never received—as fol- 
lows : ‘* My circumstances are improving without the 
assistance of people who entertain their friends with 
blows. I have also been called to act as capellmeister 
to the King of Westphalia, and perhaps I may obey 
the call.” The following December, Beethoven gave 
a great concert, the programme of which embraced 
the two new symphonies, parts of his Mass, the con- 
certo in G minor, and the Chorphantasie. He him- 
self improvised atthe piano. ‘The attention of people 
far and near was called anew to this great and grave 
master in music, whom the sensualist Jerome 
Bonaparte endeavoured to attract to his Capua in 
Cassel, and they became anxious lest he might leave 
Vienna. Beethoven's friends bestirred themselves to 
keep him in Vienna, as did Beethoven himself to stay. 
This is very evident from the letters to Gleichenstein 
and Erdoedy. Three friends of his, to whom it was 
largely due that he wrote one of his greatest works, 
were instrumental in keeping him in Vienna. They 
were the Archduke Rudolph, Prince Lobkowitz, and 
Prince Kinsky, to whose wife the six songs, op. 75, 
are dedicated. The sum guaranteed amounted to 
eight thousand marks. ‘You see, my dear good 
Gleichenstein,”—he writes, on the 18th of March, 1809, 
a propos of the * decree” which he had received on the 
26th of February, from the hands of the archduke, 
and which imposed on him no duty but to remain in 
Vienna and Austria—* how honourable to me my stay 
here has become.” He could not, however, have 
meant seriously what he added immediately after: 
“The title of imperial capellmeister will come to me 
also ;” for what use had a man like the Emperor 
Franz for such an “innovator” at his Court? The 
dedications of his works mentioned above were 
simply testimonials of gratitude for the friendship 
thus shown him. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Bust on THE Corns or CroMWELL AND CHariEs II.—A 
writer in Mr. Walford’s Antiguarian Magazine for March 
observes: ‘I fancy I have read somewhere that the origin and 
meaning of the bust in profile on Charles II. coins looking in a 
different direction to those on Cromwell’s was that the King 
wished to be represented on the coinage as turning his back upon 
the Proteetor. But this, I think, will hardly do, as the first issue 
of Charles IT. hammered coins showed the left cheek, the same as 
on Cromwell’s; and it is not until the new and improved milled 
money was introduced that the bust on the coins shows the right 
cheek. Is not the alteration from the hammered to the milled 
money more likely to be the origin and meaning of the practice 
then instituted ?” 


NEW MUSIC. 








(Weexes & Co.} 
Silver Bells. Polka. By Conran Henman, 


A pretty little Polka; but the only connection it has with 
‘ Silver Bells’ appears to be a drawing of a hand with a bracelet 
of bells on the wrist, which the composer evidently means shall 
be used when playing the Polka! The Silver Bell bracelets are 
also advertised on the pretty cover. 


Gavotte, Minuet, and Jig. By EB. Stas. 

These three pieces show the finished musician. The Jig is in 
fugue form, and is capitally written, the inversion of the 
subject lending additional interest to it. All three are excellent 
compositions, and prove that the old forms may be retained with- 
out sacrifice of interest or loss of force. 


“Down the River.” Song. Words by Launoz Les. Music by 
Henry J. Epwarps, Mus. Bac. 
A gently flowing melody united to words eminently suited for 
the purpose. The accompaniment is very effective. 


‘* Wavering.” Song. Words from ‘‘The Melbourne Bulletin.” 
Music by Winuram Gouumick. 


A plaintive song; the music good, but the words not above the 
average, 


‘“* The King’s Ambassador.” Song. Words by Atrrep Pxuutrs. 
Music by Duncan Home. 

A very pleasing song after the style of some of the most popu- 
lar compositions for the bass voice. The music successfully 
aids the subject of the verse throughout. Some of the passages 
could be made especially telling. 


‘* Her Still Slumber.” Song. Words and Music by J. W. Ginpare 
Smrru, B.A, 

Mr. Gilbart-Smith has already justified his title to be called 
poet, and this song proves him to be a musician. ‘There is, how- 
ever, an unfortunate resemblance between the opening bars and 
the ancient melody known as ‘ Maria’s Hymn.” This is no 
doubt purely accidental, and does not materially affect the merit 
of the piece. 


‘‘ Love's Ebb and Flow.” Song. Written .and Composed by 
Watrer Sprnney. 
A capital composition, the words sensible, and the refrain very 
pleasing. A song which in the hands of a good singer would elicit 
hearty applause at any concert. 


‘At theLattice.” Song. Words by M. K, C. Music by Orro 
Booru. 
The subject is melancholy, but the composition will be none the 
less welcomed for that. As Dickens said years ago, ‘‘ People like 
sentiment.” The melody is very telling. 


“‘ Thou Lingering Star.” Song. Words by Burns. Composed by 
GrorceE Fox. 


A good song, though not very original. 


“ The Spectre Fight.” (Die Todten Schlacht). Ballad for Bass 
Voice from the German of L. Bechstein, by Mania X. Haves. 
Composed by ApotPH GoLLmick. 

This is a first-rate song. The subject of the Ballad isa fascinat- 
ing quaint old German legend, which tells of a bold Baron who 
had to pass through a churchyard (Gotte-sacker), on the way home 
to his castle, and as he passed always reverently sung a hymn, 
‘* Give peace to all who slumber here.” One day, when hotly pur- 
sued by foes, and in danger of his life, he was riding swiftly 
through the churchyard endeavouring to escape to his stronghold, 
and just as his enemies were gaining on him, the story goes that 
the dead rose up to protect him “who for their repose had 
prayed,” to the utter confusion of his pursuers, who fled in terror 
at the ghostly sight, ~ 
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“ Stars of the Summer Night.” Song. By Frepericx H. Beuu. 

This setting of Longfellow’s beautiful poem is of considerable 
merit, but the composer would have been more judicious had he 
chosen a less hackneyed subject. 


‘* The Bo’sun.” Bass Song. By Franz Orro Corra. 


A rattling sea song, with an orthodox ‘‘ Yo, heave oh!” chorus, 
sure to be popular wherever heard. 


‘* The Shepherdess.” Song. Composed by Huco Beyer. 


This is a good song of easy compass, with some excellent modu- 
lations. 


‘* Day Dreams.” Song. Words and Music by “ Natauie.” 
This song is a tuneful one, and by no means difficult of 
execution. The arrangement of words and music is very happy. 


“My Dear Old Wife.” Song. Words by Ricuarp ANDREws, 
Music by Winu1amM GoLLMIcK. 
A manly English song of honest sentiment; the accompaniment 
solid and appropriate. 


A Fairy Tale. For the Pianoforte. By Berrnoip Tours. 

This piece is extremely pretty, the various ornaments used in 
pianoforte music being very effectively worked in. But why is it 
called a ‘ Fairy Tale?” It is attempting to make music express 
what it is incapable of doing, and if we had not the composer’s 
word for it, the piece might be supposed to suggest anything that 
first oceurred to us; and certainly a fairy tale would be the last 
thought. It is a charming little composition, however, and we 
think it a pity to make it ridiculous by such an unfitting title. 


Minuet and Trio. Composed for the Orchestra of the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society. Arranged for the Pianoforte by the 
Composer, W. 8. Hoyre. 

An excellent composition, the Trio containing some solid, part 
writing. Mr. Hoyte has also set this Minuet and Trio for the Organ. 
Here the addition of a full and effective pedal part adds greatly to 
the interest of the piece. 


La Victoire. Marche Brillante. Par D. Pozzzsr. 


This isa brisk and pleasing March, not too difficult for a learner 
of average powers. 


“God be Merciful.” Welsh Eisteddfod Prize Motett, 1880. By 
Josern Smirn, Mus. Doc. 

Besides the chorus, ‘“‘ God be merciful to us and bless us,” this 
book contains a Trio, ‘‘ O let the nations be glad,” and Recitative 
and Chorus, “‘ Let the people praise Thee.” The vocal parts are 
well written, and prove Dr. Smith to be master of the science of 
harmony and part-writing. There is a good and not over-burdened 
organ accompaniment. 





{B. WiixuraMs. ] 


Ma Normandie, Melodie variée pour Violin et Piano. Par W. 
H. Gnrarrann. 

Some fascinating variations on this popular Swiss Air. In 
addition to the ordinary three staves for piano and violin, there 
is a full-sized detached sheet issued, containing the violin part 
alone. This arrangement, combined with the moderate difficul- 
ties of the piece, makes it just the thing for students. 


Easy Sketches for the Piano and Violin. By Max Scuniren. 

1. Barcarolle ; 2. Humouresque ; 3. A la Gavotte ; 4. La Coquette ; 
5. Polka Gracieuse ; 6, Andantino; 7. Mazurka; 8. Cradle Song; 
9. Valse Mauresque; 10. Saltarello; 11. Valse Elégante : 12. Inter- 
mezzo, 

With these excellent sketches in his possession, no violin 
student need despair of his progress in the art. There is a de- 
tached sheet for the violin alone in each case, and if these 


compositions are faithfully played through, many irksome’ 





exercises may be dispensed with, and the distressing effect of 
the continual practising of dry studies avoided. It would not 
be easy to speak too well of the piano work, which from its variety 
and moderate difficulty is exactly suited for a beginner, 


Select Overtures, by the Great Composers, Arranged for the 
Organ with Pedal Obbligato, by Anraur Henry Brown, 

1. Grand Overture in D, by E. H. Mehul, 1763-1817; 2. Mozart's 
Overture “‘ La Clemenza di Tito,”’ 1759-1791; 3. Gluck’s Overture 
to Orpheus, 1714-1787; 4. Dr. Arne’s Overture to Comus, 1710. 
1778; 5. Overture to ‘“‘ The Chaplet,” by Dr. W. Boyce, 1710-1792, 
We notice the names of E. H. Mehul and Dr. Arne among the 
composers selected from. Mehul is now almost forgotten, but had 
a great reputation in his day, and was Director of the Conservatoire 
of Paris. We fear also that Dr. Arne is now becoming obsolete ; 
and are very glad to see these extracts from their works. If Mr, 
Brown in the course of his selections succeeds in calling attention 
to any meritorious but well-nigh lost composer, he will deserve 
the thanks and approbation of the musical world at large. The 
arrangemeuts are excellent, and so is the registering. As a full 
pedal part is capable of giving such effect to a composition, it is 
somewhat a pity that more work has not been given to the feet, 
but doubtless Mr. Brown’s intention was not to be very difficult. 


‘““A Tress of Shining Gold.” Song. Words by E. J. Oxiver, 
Music by A. H. Benrenp. 


A simple and attractive song. 


‘‘ The Bargeman’s Child.” Song. Words by Many Marx-Lenoy, 
Music by A. H. Bennrenp. 
This is a really good song, even better than “ A Tress of Shining 
Gold.” We hope Mr. Behrend will give us some more of these 
pretty melodies. 


O, Maiden Fairest. Serenade. Words and Music by Frepenicx 
H. Beuu. 
A very fresh and pleasing song, a long way above the average. 
The use made of arpeggios in the accompaniment has a good 
effect. 


Derwent Water. Bluette. By Micnarn Watson. 

This is the second of a Series published under the title of 
‘« Lake-land,” and despite its suspicious name is a sound and 
lively composition. 

Silvia Waltz. By Oscar MELTZER. * 

A very pretty Waltz, and being easy of execution is just the 

thing to place in the hands of a young pianist. 








* This review is reprinted from last month’s issue, owing to the name of the 
composer having been mis-spelt, It should stand as above, 








PRACTICE VERSUS THEORY. 


To the Editor of the “ Orncuestra AND THE CuHorR.” 


Sir,—“‘I apologise to Herr Behnke for introducing 
him into my ‘Philosophy of Voice;’ I regard him 
only as a plagiarist of Mdme. Seiler.” These words 
were written by Mr. Charles Lunn in the Musical 
Standard of June 8rd, in the course of a controversy 
between him and myself. Imagine, therefore, my 
surprise on finding in the last number of the 
Orchestra along article by the same writer dealing 
with some new transgressions of mine. Mr. Lunn has, 
in his latest manifestation (the Appendix to “ The 
Two Paths ’’) managed to find fault, in less than three 
octavo pages, with as many as seven eminent men, viz: 





Huxley, Helmh oltz, Tyndall, Gounod, Herbert Spenser, 
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the Prince of Wales, and Addison ; and in other pub- 
lications he has, more suo, fallen foul also of Hullah, 
Seiler, Garcia, Czermak, Curwen, and Herschell. 
Under these circumstances I cannot hope that he will 
let me escape ; neither do I complain: my only regret 
being that he is, apparently, utterly incapable of calmly 
and objectively discussing points on which others differ 
from him; but that he immediately imagines himself 
“attacked,” loses his temper, and condescends to 
sneers and personalities. And now to Mr. Lunn’s 
present paper. 

1. I have not “attacked” him by quoting his 
sentence about breathing ; I did not even mention his 
name. In its original form itis certainly a fallacy ; 
with its meaning as he has now amended it I have no 
concern. I took it asI first found it. But I wish 
most emphatically to repeat here, what I have already 
stated in my “‘ Mechanism of the Human Voice,” and 
elsewhere, that it is of the utmost importance for 
singers and speakers to be trained to breathe properly. 
AsI said in the very article from which Mr. Lunn 
quotes, ‘* We must know how to inflate our lungs in 
order to fill them abundantly without overcrowding 
them, and without any efforts causing fatigue and 
injuring the voice ; and we must know how to regulate 
the exit of the air so that it may take place in a steady, 
even, and uninterrupted stream ; enabling us eventually 
to hold out a long tone or to sing a long passage. 
In short, the singer’s breathing corresponds to the 
violin player’s bowing, and require as much teaching.” 
I make lung gymnastics a special point, with the best 
results, not only in the development of healthy voices, 
but also in the improvement and restoration of injured 
ones, and in the removal of impediments of speech ; as 
I can prove by many unsolicited testimonies from 
Members of Parliament, clergymen, and singers. 

2. Mr. Lunn says it was open to me to ask Mr. 
Lennox Browne the “value” of his voice. But why 
should I? I have nothing todo with Mr. Lunn’s voice ! 
And again, had I done so, and had Mr. Lennox Browne 
given an adverse opinion, might not Mr. Lunn have 
objected that Mr. Lennox Browne, though an eminent 
throat surgeon, was not necessarily thereby qualified 
to give an opinion on his singing? I am glad to learn 
that Mr. Lunn was considered to make a successful 
début before a Cheltenham audience in 1866; and such 
being the case, it is a pity we have never heard any 
more of his “ tenor singing” during the sixteen years 
which have since elapsed. 

8. It is certainly interesting ‘‘to trace the rise of 
public thought” from the time of Mr. Lunn’s writing 
in the Medical Press and Circular in 1878, though, 
perhaps, it is just possible Mr. Lennox Browne and 
others might have made their valuable contributions 
to vocal physiology if Mr. Lunn’s said articles had 
remained unwritten. But his list of publications is 
incomplete. It should unquestionably have been 
headed by the famous ‘ Observations on the Human 





Voice” of the world-renowned voice trainer and 
invertor of the laryngoscope, Manuel Garcia, com- 
municated to the Royal Society by Professor 
Sharpey on May 24th, 1855, which must be regarded 
as opening a field of research until then absolutely 
unknown, and to which all later investigators will ever 
be indebted. Then follow important works by Merkel 
in 1862, by Czermak in 1869, and by Mdme. Seiler in 
1871. 

After these Mr. Lunn should have mentioned my 
own lecture to the students of medicine at University 
College on Jan. 30th, 1878, to which he refers on the 
first page of his ‘‘ Philosophy of Voice,’’ 2nd edition, 
(reprinted from the Medical Press and Circular) in 
these words: “Of late years a part of the artistic 
world has been trying to teach the members of the 
Medical profession, and through them others, the 
science underlying the art of voice production ; and the 
reproduction ,in the Medical Press and Circular of 
Signor Garcia’s observations, taken in connection with 
the lecture delivered at University College, and reported in 
the Lancet Feb. 1878, naturally challenge the attention 
of all lovers of truth in nature and rightness in human 
work.” And again, two pages farther on “ We will 
take the embedded article of May 28th, 1873, and the 
report of the lecture, Feb. 8th, as the views expressed by 
those artists who have made inroads into science.” 

Your readers "may now judge for themselves how 
far Mr. Lunn is entitled to his claim of being a pioneer 
in the scientific investigation of the voice ; and whether 
even my demonstration at University College may not 
account, in a large measure, for the appearance of his 
articles in the Medical Press and Circular. My 
lecture above mentioned was the result of several years’ 
study, and had, in substance, been delivered before the 
Tonic Sol-fa College as early as June, 1872. Mr. Lunn 
was fully aware of this, as may be seen by a reference 
he makes to it on page 68 of his book. 

4. After quoting an observation of mine about the 
registers, Mr. Lunn says: ‘I do not consider untutored 
voices in the adult as representing nature in her truth,” 
But neither do I; I simply maintain that it is easier 
to study the registers in untutored than in highly 
cultivated voices, because in the former they are much 
more easily recognised ; and I imagine this proposition 
is perfectly unassailable.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Emu Beruyke. 

85, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 





SxeLeToN Strata 1n Lonpon.—The skeletons in our crowded 
London graveyards lie in layers which are quite historical in their 
significance, and which would be often startling if the circum- 
stances of their juxtaposition could be made known. A cuttin 
from an old London newspaper (title and date uncertain), an 
which exists in the repertory of a well-known antiquary, contains 
an example of skeleton contact which is unusually curious if re- 
liable. Itis there stated that Dr. Sacheverell is buried in §t. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, and that the notorious Mother Needham, of 
Hogarth, is lying above him, and above her again is interred Booth 
the actor —a strange stratification of famous or notorious clay.— 
Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine, 
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MANOLA. 


(LE JOUR ET LA NUIT.) 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


MUSIC BY 


CH. LECOCQ. 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 





FULL VOCAL SCORE. English Words . nett 8s. 

Do. do. French Words . ,, 10s. 
COMPLETE OPERA. For Piano Solo. ,, 4s. 
LIBRETTO. With Words ofSongs,, 64d. 


LIST OF SONGS. 


COMPASS. KEY. PRICE. 
GENTLE PHBE .. E toF C 4s. 


ERE LOVE COULD SEE .. CtoA flat A flat 4s, 
TWO BIRDS (Duet) (Soprano and 

COMERO) 66. tk 6s ee sm te He G 4s. 
SONG OF THE ONION (Serio- 

Comic) .. .. DtoEk flat E flat As. 
WOMAN (Serio-Comic) .. DtoE G 4s. 
PROCRASTINATION (Serio-Comic) D to E flat E flat 4s. 


SHALL WE OUR GLASS FOREGO ? 
(Drinking Song) Introduced. 


Music by L. pz WENZEL .. DtoF D 4s. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS 


(Solo and Duet) ee Henny Parker 4s. 





COMPLETE OPERA. 
Violin Solo or any Treble Instru- 
. E. Avuprperr nett 2s. 


Arranged for 


ment .. ee oe os 


DANCE MUSIC. 


QUADRILLE. Illustrated (Solo and Duet) .. Ansan 4s. 
POLKA Ditto Anzpan 4s. 
LANCERS Ditto .. C. H.!R. Marniotrr 4s. 
WALTZES Ditto ee oe Max Friintina 4s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music are supplied 





EXAMINATIONS FOR MUSICAL DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS. 


The Author of ‘‘ Musica Acoustics” prepares (by post) Can- 
didates for all Examinations in Acoustics. 
Terms moderate and inclusive. 


Address, JOHN BROADHOUSE, West View, Hadley Green, 


Barnet, N. 
Che Orchestra 


and Che Choir. 














ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 6s. 6d. 
To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 7s. per 
Annum, Payable in Advance. 
Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 3s. 64d, 
6d. a line after. 

Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d. 
Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Freer Street, Lonpon ; 
Apams & Francis, Fuzer Srreet, E.C. 


— The Orchestra 


and The Choir. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 








MARRIAGE. 


The Marriage of Mr. Cuartes James Bismenpry, Singer and Author, took 
place on Saturday, June 17th, at All Souls Church, Langham Place, W., to 
Miss Isangt Mary Beacuey, only daughter of the late John Beachey, Esq,, 
Solicitor, of Newton Abbott, Devonshire. 
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HARMONIUMS AND AMERICAN ORGANS. 


It is with a feeling of curiosity, and some amount of 
pleasure, that we regard the development of the Har- 
monium and American Organ Trade, because in spite 
of the fact that these patient instruments are pretty 
generally voted a nuisance, it has always been our 
opinion that for purposes of thorough musical instrue- 
tion, the Harmonium stands unrivalled. A very serious 
defect in the latter—which the maker’s ingenuity ought 
to remedy at once—is that the tenor and bass notes are 
in strength of tone out of all proportion to the treble 
part, giving a heavy, drawling, and nasal effect to the 
music played. This can be partly remedied by avoiding 
the use of chords in the bass, and selecting for practice 
such pieces as consist of free running parts or are com- 
posed in open harmony. Such pieces as Rinck’s vari- 
ations on German chorales with the melody in the 
tenor are rendered most effectively, because the very 
part requiring the greatest prominence obtains it. 
Tuning, the great drawback of the Pianoforte, is 4 
matter of such remote contingency that it may almost 
be left out of calculation. The American Organ pos- 
sesses greater evenness throughout its register, but it 
lacks the valuable “‘ expression ” stop of its rival, and 
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is, in addition, somewhat more expensive. The sus- 
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tained tone renders them very useful for schools and | 


small churches that cannot afford to buy an organ; and 
some elaborate instruments are turned out of the 
factories for this purpose, although it seems a waste of 
money to put pedals to them, and thus ape at making 
an imitation of the organ which they can never be, and 
should be regarded in no other light than that of a 
substitute. We believe this application of a free 
vibrating reed to be the invention of a Frenchman, 
after which the concertina, accordeon, &c., soon followed 
—all very worthy in their way, if used judiciously, 
although there is scarcely a nuisance more formidable 
than the concertina fiend. You can meet him every 
holiday, either alone, or in duct with a companion, the 
thorough independence of their performances being 
more amusing than musical. There is no doubt but 
that a widespread love of music of some kind or 
another does exist amongst the masses of the people, 
even the poorest, which only needs proper encourage- 
ment to make Iingland a veritable land of song—second 
to none, not even to the nation that can boast of the 
name of Schubert. Weare very glad to see the success 
of instruments of the Harmonium tribe ; for there is no 
other that is so capable of promoting pure and scientific 
music amongst us. ‘The Pianoforte is useful, and has 
done its work well, but its mission in most instances 
has been limited to the popularising of Operatic Selec- 
tions, Fantasias, and other specimens of the light and 
flippant. To the student of acoustics an instrament of 
sustained tone is indispensable; and many are the 
wonders that may be explored with free reeds—beats, 
consonance, and dissonance, the curious phenomena of 
combinational tones, and other like truths which belong 
almost to the fairy land of art. A great deal of trickery 
is practised in the trade in relation to the nomenclature 
and number of the stops ; so much so, that instruments 
with but one row of reeds are advertised with eight 
stopsor more. This should render the purchaser wary 
in making his selection, although there is no practical 
wrong in supplying fictitious stops, provided the price 
be not increased. The advice of a competent friend 
should be taken if possible. We say—success to every 
honest manufacturer, and long life to the American 
Organ and Harmonium Trade, until something better 
is invented, or people grow richer and are able to afford 
real organs. 





JOSEPH JOACHIM RAFF. 


Just as we go to press we hear of the death of this 
composer, which took place at Frankort, on the 25th 
ulto. His works are very numerous, but always good. 
The fitting place for him in the Temple of Art has not 
yet been assigned to him, nor can be till the effect of 
some of the unjust criticisms which have got abroad 
respecting his works has passed away. Most people 
judge him by the “trifles” which are all they know 
of his works; but such an estimate can never be just. 
Next month we propose to enter more at length into 
this subject. 





PURITY IN MUSIC. 
By A. F. Tuipaur. 


(Translated from the German by Joun Broapuovst.) 


(Continued from page 345). 
POPULAR MELODIES. 


A man of culture will be chiefly inclined to seek in- 
struction and amusement from intercourse with those 
noted for their education, yet he ought not to lose 
all taste for the charm of innocence; for refinement, 
as seen in the world, is not always a true growth of 
nature, and it is in this sense quite possible fora 
learned man to rank below a child. It has been said 
of children under the Gospel, that of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and in this lies an important 
truth. Complete openness, truth, and sincerity are 
the best features of human character. But culture 
and the accidents of life generally make a man more 
or less cunning, calculating, and deceitful; while a 
child is seen by us with his virtues and his failings 
fresh from the hands of nature. So he who understands 
not the child will not know the man; and Rousseau 
rightly says that the time of youth’s free intercourse 
is the time a wise man should observe. 

This will also apply to music. Without doubt the 
greatest pleasure any man of intellect can find in 
music is a complete work of Art. But how apt is 
art to become constrained, how easy it is to overdo 
it, and how often is not music composed by mere 
ingenuity, and therefore exciting emotions of admira- 
tion, rather than love! It is no exaggeration to say 
that one half of our music is unnatural, a sort of 
mathematical exercise without any life; a mere 
means of showing off to the greatest advantage the 
cunning of nimble fingers, and such a mixture of 
unhealthy components that it may soberly be 
questioned whether it does not exert more influence 
for evil than for good. On the other hand, all the 
melodies that spring from the people, or are retained 
by them as favourites, are generally chaste and 
simple, in nature like a child’s. Songs like these 
almost always represent the emotions of strong 
natural minds, and have in consequence, in a variety 
of ways, an intrinsic value from their association with 
great national events; and coming from times of 
national innucence and vigour, they lay hold with 
irresistible grip upon minds which, however perverted, 
are still susceptible of real and healthy emotions. 
Considering this, I hold the study of national melodies, 
—in which I do not include street tunes, but those 
songs which live and flourish in the hearts of the 
people—to be of the greatest interest. But in order to 
be of real assistance to art in respect to them, it is 
requisite to glance around, and not restrict ourselves 
to those songs popular in our own land, but embrace 
the world in our survey, and try to judge a nation’s 
character by its songs. ‘To gain an idea of each 
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country, we travel, and read travellers’ accounts ; and 
why should music often so peculiar and characteristic 
be left unstudied ? Had Goethe, when he had written 
his ‘‘ Goetz,” done nothing beyond portraying old 
German character, he would have been entitled to all 
praise, but he has earned the distinction of prince of 
our poets, from the fact that in his ‘‘ Iphigenia” he 
has given us glimpses of the brightest periods of 
Grecian history, as he has shown us Persia and 
India in his ** East and West Divan,” and in “ Faust” 
he belongs to the universe of genius. A man who 
in spare hours seeks refuge and recreation in the 
pleasant and bright Kingdom of Art from severe 
professional toil, is apt to do so more heartily than 
the professional artist who gets his living thereby. 
In other words, sauce is more pleasant in small 
quantities than in large ; and so I have taken great 
pains to find materials to satisfy my curiosity in 
connection with this subject; and though I have ina 
large measure succeeded, I am yet far from the 
goal. It is the misfortune of those who make 
historical investigation in music to find themselves 
at a disadvantage. 

As a rule musicians will not listen to history. 
Much, indeed, could be obtained from the few well- 
read musicians, but here the outlook is not very 
bright. Collectors are generally far readier to receive 
than to give; they are wonderfully close and forgetful, 
and are only too prone to leave inquirers to shift for 
themselves with what is equivalent to saying, ‘* Phy- 
sician, heal thyself.” Others say they are ready to 
do anything, but often only go as far as good wishes. 
Gradually, however, and by the help of some liberal 
friends, I have collected a variety of popular airs 
which I regard as valuable. Others perhaps possess 
or know of many more, but I am certain there are 
many acquainted with less. I may, therefore, openly 
specify those I have and know, trusting that those 
richer than myself will supply my shortcoming out of 
their abundance, or may at least put me right if I go 
astray; and in return I shall place at their disposal 
any duplicates I may have. Our search after national 
songs will naturally lead us to look out for those pre- 
served from the remotest eras. We are without 
satisfactory specimens of the era before Christ, al- 
though some theoretical treatises have reached us. 
Old Hebrew melodies would possess for us the ut- 
most interest, as they most likely exerted a great in- 
fluence upon the early Christian Churches. On the 
supposition that Judaism obstinately retains ancient 
usages, I made many inquiries in German Syna- 
gogues, but without avail. The only piece to which 
my attention was called, and which I was able to trace 
with certainty, I found to be a selection from an 
opera of Mozart! Like searches have been made by 
Marcello; and several of the intonations used by 
German and Spanish Jews which he gives in his 
great collection of Psalms have a_ suspiciously 
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Eastern character; nor is there any firmer foundation 
for a very interesting work, lately translated from the 
English :—* Collection of National Hebrew Melodies, 
with Accompanying Words by Lord Byron,” published 
by G. K. R. Kretshmer at the Depot for Art, Geo- 
graphy, and Music, at Berlin. No one can deny 
that much of the examples given can be traced to 
modern sources, especially in the accompaniments, 
Genuine ancient Greek songs would undoubtedly 
prove as interesting as Pindar, yet they have been 
lost. Burney, in his treatise on ancient music, has 
indeed inserted some songs copied from a Parisian 
MS., which really seem to belong to ancient Greece, 
which have been several times quoted, as for example, 
in Forkel’s history. They are evidently very original, 
for which reason our celebrated philologist, Wolf, 
was highly pleased with them, but the ideas obtain- 
able from these as to the general character of Grecian 
music are very scanty indeed. It is probable enough 
that some remnants of old days may still exist among 
the modern Greeks, but I can call to mind no one 
who has directed his attention to this point except 
Sulzer in his History of Transalpine Dacia (Vienna, 
1781-1782, 2 vols 8vo.), to which some popular 
modern Greek songs are appended. They are equally 
interesting as clearly recalling some of the tunes of 
the Russo-Greek Church. 

Coming to the era after Christ, we find the songs of 
the Troubadours and Minnesingers, as well as of those 
called Meistersingers, to be of the greatest value. 
But just where everything ought to have been clear, 
had there always been students of the history of 
music, all is as yet in complete darkness. The ex- 
amples given by Busby, particularly the splendid 
song on Ganelem of the death of Richard I. of 
England, prompted me to resume my search; but 
I found nothing but such dry quotations as are 
generally given by Forkel. It was a mere accident 
that I got hold of some first-rate melodies from an old 
Nuremburg MS., and also from “ Elips Von Zesen’s 
Dramatic Vale of Roses and Lilies ” (Hamburg 1670, 
8vo), in which are some very original things, and 
lastly from the following publications :—‘ A Pocket 
Manual of Choice and Lovely Popular Songs” (Berlin 
1777), and ‘‘ Melodies to a Collection of German, 
Flemish, and French Popular Songs,” arranged by 
Biisching, and Von der Hagen, and published in 
Berlin by Braun. But they do not contain many 
attractions ; and as with many poems that pass as old, 
one can never be certain that unprincipled editors 
have not inserted their own productions. ‘The most 
original material, and of true German origin, is to be 
found in the work called ‘* Popular Songs of Austria, 
with their Airs, collected and edited by Ziska and 
Schottky, Pesth, 1819. Numerous additions of Swiss 
songs should also be noted. They are known to all 
musicsellers, and in Switzerland are to be viewed 
opened in the windows of the booksellers. It is very 
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likely that some fresh light may be thrown on the 
troubadour songs. On the credit of the well known 
story, that the Swedish Queen Christina made a 
collection of them, and that they were in the Vatican 
Library, I induced a learned friend to make an 
examination, but I was much disappointed by the 
information that the MS. consisted of words only 
without notes. I then applied through the agency of 
a friend, to Raynouard, editor of the ‘‘ Choix des 
Poesies des Troubadeurs.”” He gave measong with 
accompanying notes, saying that he had many, and 
would let me have all if I could decipher this one. 
But, alas! I was not skilful enough to do this, and so 
passed the treasure on to a friend more versed than 
myself. He lost it almost as soon as he had it, and 
afterwards I had never the time or chance of adverting 
to the matter. I merely give a hint to all real 
musicians to make Paris the scene of further search. 
It is not too much to say that true lovers of good 
music would willingly part with a thousand variations, 
sonatas, and other productions of the day, if the 
ancient works of art could be procured in place of them. 

The English have paid much attention to their 
national songs; yet in the recent editions the words 
are quite modernised, and new words often allotted to 
the tunes. The best notice of the subject is found in 
the preface to the following work which contains the 
old Scottish songs without accompaniments, ‘‘ Scotch 
Songs” in two vols 8vo, published by Johnson, 
London 1794. Subsequently there came out, but 
without date, in London, excellently printed in four- 
teen small books, and prettily illustrated, a complete 
collection of Scotch, Irish, and Welsh popular songs, 
with several modern additions, and a pianoforte 
accompaniment, containing preludes, postludes, and 
interludes, in the composing of which Pleyel, Joseph 
Haydn, Kotzeluch, and Beethoven assisted. The 
titles of these works, which, I regret to’ say, are 
expensive, are “A Select Collection of Original 
Scottish Airs for the Voice,” &c., London, printed by 
Preston, four vols. folio; ‘A Selection of Irish 
Melodies,” ibid, eight vols. folio; ‘A Selection of 
Welsh Melodies,” two vols. folio. These works, and 
especially the two latter, comprise as might be expected 
with much that is trivial, an extensive series of 
most touching, hearty, and lively pieces, which 
captivated no less 2 personage than Joseph Haydn. 
Russian national songs are very remarkable, and 
some of them have a decided Oriental cast. My 
information in regard to these is derived from the 
following works which contain a pianoforte accom- 
paniment. The titles I give in Russian, with Latin 
letters :—‘‘ Pjesennik’ ulu polroe sobranie stariich'u 
nobiich’ Rosssiikiich’ narodniich,” (Petersburg, without 
date, 8vo); ‘*Sobranie Russkiich’ narodniich,” 
pjesen’ s’ iich golosami,’ poloschenniich na 
musiilsu Iwanom’ Pratschem” (Petersburg, 1806, 
two vols, 4to). 








Some fine old Danish airs are contained without 
accompaniment in the fifth volume of ‘“ Danske’s 
Melodies from the Middle Ages,” by Nierup and 
Rahbek (Copenhagen, 1814, 8vo.). 

Very interesting old Swedish and Finnish songs 
are to be found with a few accompaniments added in 
Geyer and Afzelius's ‘ Swedish Popular Melodies,” 
Stockholm, 1814-1816, 3 vols 8vo.; and also in 
Schitter’s “ Finnish Runes,’” Upsala, 1819, 8vo. 

I am acquainted with no printed edition of the 
popular songs of Italy, but I have a goodly number in 
MS. Every one knows how pleasing some of them 
are. My only knowledge of the National Songs of 
Spain is derived from Spanish female singers. All 
my attempts to obtain the best specimens in print, or 
MS., from Madrid have been without avail. It can 
hardly be doubted that any person who had the time 
and inclination to search for the Popular Melodies of 
Spain, would be sure to find some remarkable things, 
considering the talents and fire of the Spanish people, 
calling to mind only their Morales and Vittoria, and 
seeing that formerly nearly all the best singers of the 
Papal Chapel were Spaniards. The Popular Songs 
of Brazil, and the Songs and Dances of the Ameri- 
can Indians, appeared some years ago in an Appendix 
to Spix’s and Martin’s ‘ Travels in Brazil,” but the 
Brazilian songs appear to have sprung from recent 
Portuguese operas. Opera has now such an influ- 
ence that any one who does not regard the land- 
marks of history is almost sure to be deceived. In 
the summer of 1824 I brought together the best 
female singers in the Bernese Alps, in order to hear 
the old melodies, but, behold! the first selection 
was a new operatic air! In his work on Indian 


music, Sir William Jones has given us_ Indian, 
Persian, and Moorish songs, sometimes without 


words, and always without accompaniments. A 
number of these, selected at random with much 
subsidiary matter, appeared in London, very showily, 
but occasionally very badly set, under the title, 
‘Indian Melodies, arranged for the Voice and 
Pianoforte in Songs, Duets, and Glees, by C. E. 
Horn,” 1 vol., folio. The narratives of various 
travellers deserve attention, but care must always be 
had to find the spirit of each piece, and this it is not 
easy to do, particularly when the key is uncertain, for 
which reason it is not uncommon to this day for the 
best pieces to be utterly ruined by false harmony, and 
especially from not knowing the forbidden thirds and 
fifths. 

I have often wished that I were qualified, as a 
musical theorist and complete linguist, to give my 
whole time but for a year to collecting the best songs 
of all climes. I should soon collect that which would 
give pleasure both to the learned and unlearned. I 
leave it, however, to those who have more knowledge, 
talent, leisure, and opportunity to consider seriously 
a compilation of this kind. A return to simplicity 
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and natural modes is daily becoming more necessary 
in all respects; and Music certainly can boast but 
little of having had no share in the extreme tendencies 
of the present day. 


THE EDUCATING INFLUENCE OF GOOD MODELS. 


Kant in one place remarks concerning Mathematics 
that they are but a meagre science, because an unfit 
subject for philosophy; and the same remark might 
almost be made of music as regards its present 
influence upon education. Execution and flourishes 
abound, mountains of wonderful difficulty, a plethora 
of notes instead of completeness and perspicuity, but 
except the satisfying of vanity or professional fancies, 
there is small profit or pleasure, so that our sensible 
maidens when they get a home for themselves and 
can settle down there, willingly fling away all the so- 
called art they have acquired. Art is not art if it 
possess not a living spirit; and this can be easily 
proved of music by going back to its point of origin, 
and where it became a necessity. Music, to put it 
in other words, is essentially nothing but as it were 
the outflow of emotion—of mental ecstasy in tone; 
and when a composition answers this purpose, it will 
always stir and enrapture all unprejudiced minds, 
excepting of course that peculiar class that have “ no 
car,” and to whom music is a sealed book, like a 
statue to a blind man. Music needs a code of rules 
as much as poetry requires a system of metre; and 
yet real excellence in a.musical work can no more be 
acquired by adherence to rule than in a poem from 
the order of its metre. A composition that appeals 
not to the heart, or which clashes with the feelings, can 
never be anything beyond a piece for practice, how- 
ever much it may be extolled by the admirers of 
bluster. A Dutch preacher succeeded, after thirty 
years’ labour, in engraving a whole regiment of 
soldiers upon a small coin with a pin, but I should 
not hang up the coin as a worthy companion to a 
Madonna by Raphael. 

I readily grant that music can be adorned by 
artifice just as a pretty girl by dress, but the decora- 
tion must not be confounded with the essence. The 
divinity of music is only perceived when it lifts us 
into an ideal condition of existence ; and the composer 
who does not do this much, is, as far as we are con- 
cerned, a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
If in judging musical compositions we see a common 
standard of comparison in men’s ideas and instincts 
(such, that is, as are worthy of art, and may so serve as 
a guide), we find a great difficulty in endeavouring to 
bring all classes of people to one common measure. 
For, as concerns instincts, every one sets his own 
standard, often so mixed with the whole individual 
nature that no human power can make way against 
it. First take the wild savage, who embodies in his 
songs and dress his highest ideal of brute force, and 
then go through innumerable gradations down to the | 








sickly heroine of romance, who recoils from all that is 
hearty and true—how amid these is the talent of the 
musician to find proper ground-work for his erec. 
tions ? Consider, too, the fanciful meanings, and 
the half philosophical, half poetical solutions for ever 
attributed to simple things at the present time, and 
that precious idleness which will not pursue or obtain 
anything solid, and so tries to subdue us by mere 
noise. 

I know those who have studied, or pretended to 
do so, some twenty or thirty modern pieces, and who 
think they have therefore rendered thémselves such 
complete masters of music that they turn a deaf ear 
to all else, talk the most blatant nonsense, and cannot 
help a smile of pity if any hint is dropped of Lasso, 
Palestrina, Morales, Lotti, and Durante, not to speak 
of the favourite of Luther, Seuffel, whose name even 
will not be liked by their captious fancies. 

When I received my first impressions of these grand 
compositions, which for me will ever have a charm, 
I used to be hasty if others would not understand 
them, and could attend to nought but the fragments 
they had in their heads; but now that I have learned 
by experience, although I still have some feelings of 
the kind, yet I still sit calmly and politely, and 
call to mind the story of a Minister of State who 
came to Frederick the Great, and depreciating Homer, 
Virgil, Plato, and others, of a like character, praised 
to the skies the first catcher of herrings. To which the 
King merely said, ‘‘I suppose you are very fond of 
herrings.” Indeed, there can hardly be a more mis- 
taken idea than that music can make a man; for it 
can do nothing but respond to the good that is in 
him, or else revive something that lies asleep in him, 
A cold, haughty man will never understand a grand 
piece of music; and if there be joined to this a quarrel- 
some disposition, or the usual professional conceit, 
as offensive as it is unproductive, or if, worst of all, 
when he goes to a concert, his little soul has no place 
for more than the two or three pieces he has at some 
previous period acquired, or has heard in his own be- 
loved city, then certainly are all efforts at conversa- 
tion useless. 

Arguments and theories can no more enlighten on 
the subject of music than can the mere principles of 
painting make a correct judge ofcolours. Those who 
boast of musical theories are much attached to ex- 
planations, but are blind to the small effect they pro- 
duce. The human body permits of description more 
easily than an unseen note, and yet none have ever 
found it on inspection exactly the same as they had 
imagined. ‘There is, however, one great resource at 
the option of the lover of real music, which must 
always be considered the best means of controlling 
taste and feeling, and this is the instruction and im- 
provement conveyed by classical models. No 
matter how far false culture may twist and narrow 
men’s minds, it is quite certain that if the taste has 
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not been artificially ruined or hopelessly depraved, 
the better feeling is not utterly quenched, and at the 
worst but sleeps; and it will be scen as a rule that the 
study of great works leads ultimately to a just appre- 
ciation of their merits. I have known enthusiastic 
admirers of Kotzebue, who quite altered their opinions 
after reading Shakespeare; and I, myself, fifteen years 
ago, admired musical compositions which now with 
more knowledge I can scarcely look at; and such has 
been the case with others. It can hardly be credited 
how swiftly the influence of good works is felt. I 
have more than once found biassed people who from 
certain mixed pieces had contracted a great rever- 
ence for certain modern musicians. These I caused to 
be sung, having before selected some pieces by Lasso, 
Palestrina, Lotti, and Sebastian Bach, hardly of a 
deep but of a pure and dignified description. The 
question was answered in an instant, and never did I 
find such an experiment to fail. An event which 
actually took place, to my great satisfaction, was as 
follows :—A young man came to me full of wrong 
ideas; and after listening to a Mass by Lotti, 
said, excitedly:— To-night I can _ bear _ ill-will 
to none.” Results like this could often be 
observed if people desired them, and would not 
cling with such pitiful obstinacy to the fashion of 
the day. Mediocre works have their place if only 
they be healthy and unaffected. We are not inclined 
to read the Psalms or Homer at all times of the day. 
Men want variety to entertain them, and help to pass 
the time without mental effort. A large proportion of 
the public have neither taste nor understanding for 
anything above mediocrity. So I should not be 
disposed to criticise so harshly certain songs now 
fashionable, as some have done. I simply ask those 
who can only understand and appreciate indifferent 
music to abstain from judging works of genius, and 
not to expect masterpieces like the ‘* Merry Wives of 
Windsor ” and * Don Quixote ” from the same pen as 
that which wrote ‘‘ The Provincials,” and ‘‘ The Bard 
with the Iron Helm.” ByallthisI desire to warn against 
a certain narrow prejudice which is seen on every hand. 
For example, if a student has mastered certain pieces 
and derives pleasure from them, he is apt, for that 
very reason, to think them more beautiful than all 
others, and is very likely to be offended if it is hinted 
that others are more beautiful. Such bigotry is 
destructive in the highest degree. Music is really a 
matter of taste, but taste is formed slowly. ‘Test it 
by Painting and Poetry. That which delighted the 
child, fails to please the young man; what pleased 
the young man, the grown man often considers poor 
and faulty. By such trials and comparisons we shall 
ultimately find the truly classical, and obtain a 
happy repose, because its properties are such that it 
can be heard over and over again, and rather gains 
than loses by the process. So if there has been 


to say where an educated taste may eventually guide 
him; and it is mere idleness, or disheartedness, to 
presume on the unknown from what is known, and 
obstinately refuse to step further. No wisdom can 
lie in such conduct when one possessed of full 
knowledge places in your hands, that which is of the 
highest importance, and in this way excludes every- 
thing mediocre and valueless—a great educational 
boon. However, in the case of Music, it is not often 
that such ateacher is handy, and many trials must 
be made before the object is accomplished. Ambi- 
tion is not iuclined to confess its mistakes; but what 
weakness can there be in the assertion, ‘“* What a 
booby I was, up to such and sucha year!" if happily 
you can add, ** But how much better I am now.” 


EFPECT. 

Enthusiastic admirers of modern art pride them- 
selves particularly on their attempts to produce what 
they call effect, as a special feature in modern music ; 
but it is just here that the lover of true art discovers 
most ground of criticism, because this favourite effect 
either shows an unskilful workman, or else a 
panderer who tries to serve and please all. Nature 
does not work by fits and starts, nor do our emotions 
in their natural condition shift irregularly, or go 
beyond their appointed limits. So your favourite 
symphonies, fantasias, pot-pourris, &c., are often the 
most ridiculous thingsin the world. First a doubtful 
introduction, then a tremendous crash, an abrupt 
silence, some unlooked-for dance movement, then to 
sustain the excitement by an equally happy idea, 
swift modulation to the deep and sorrowful. Then 
comes a tempest from amid which we shift after a 
tantalising rest to a merry strain, and then at the 
end a noisy burst of applause in which every one 
congratulates every one else with tremendous warmth. 
All this is liked, it is true, but why? The truth is just 
this :—Few are capable of giving serious and steady 
attention to anything great, even though Love himself 
wooed them. When a mixed programme is placed 
in the hands of a mixed audience, each finds some- 
thing to suit him, and as he gets the needed rest 
during the intervals, he will willingly allow his fellow- 
auditors to enjoy the objects of their regard. Ifa 
glance is had at the operas and concerts, one 
generally finds the ladies criticising the dresses, and 
the men ogling the young ladies, while the piece they 
wish for is being approached, and then the minute 
that love and dancing begin every pleasure-seeking 
eye is bent on the performers. In Milan, where 
people are not used to place much restraint on their 
feelings as in Germany, it has long been a custom for 
people of culture to beguile the time, without cere- 

mony, with card-playing, but directly any phase 
of the music, or any feat of vocal gymnastics attracts 
their notice, to applaud vehemently. A great German 
player, whom I told plainly, after a concert, that he 





hitherto a person of but little culture, it is impossible 
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had performed an indifferent piece inimitably well, 
confessed with laughter that the compositions he had 
written for the public were not worth a charge of 
powder. 

The principal cause of such unnatural combinations 
is clearly this, that so very few musicians possess the 
intellect and the parts necessary to a complete in- 
spiration in their art. When Handel soars aloft, it 
is as the eagle on the wing for his heavenward 
flight; but many of our popular favourites who rise with 
difficulty to the mountain heights turn dizzy, and 
retreat home on foot. Where Handel, knowing no 
limit to his power, has just made a beginning to a 
splendid chorus, there modern invention usually finds 
a limit, and tries to eke itself out by repeating a 
phrase, perhaps a couple of tones higher, or to hide 
its barrenness by recitatives, metrical passages, and 
other expedients; while again Handel, with a few 
masterly strokes, finishes his passages of grief or 
heroism, modern mediocrity is obliged to whine and 
whimper on. The worst is that under the specious 
name of effect, most deadly poison is offered in the 
shape of spasmodic and strained music—this roaring 
and tumultuous confusion of tones—rousing all that 
is ignoble in man, and threatening ultimately to efface 
all true taste for music. How is it possible to have 
patience, when itis announced with much pride thata Te 
Deum is to be rendered in Church, assisted by eighty 
drums, or when as recently in one of the first cities of 
Germany, the banging, drumming, and screaming, at 
an Opera House was so great, that an_ excellent 
critic of classical music, on coming out just as forty 
drummers passed beating the Tattoo, could not help 
saying, “ Thank Heaven, we have soft music once 
again!” If this kind of thing lasts the inevitable 
results will be that at our musical entertainthents we 
shall never be able to eat our melon without cayenne 
pepper, and like the Russians, will have to give up 
brandy for aqua-fortis. Nothing can be done but to 
place these senseless musical gormandizers and inebri- 
ates, on fast, in order to restore their shattered nerves, 
and rescue from annihilation a taste for pure music, 
and those fine sensibilities which music elevates, but 
which cannot be dragged into and yoked with vulgar 
extravagance. I would not have it supposed in saying 
this that I confine my affection to soft music entirely. 
Music should mirror all conditions of sense, feeling, 
and emotion, but it should do so poetically, and not 
show their deformity, but their freedom and vigour. 
Show your temper if you please, but do not foam at 
the mouth; let love burn as it can with fierce con- 
suming fire, but not so that the lover should, as re- 
cently acted, expire in the midst of her passionate 
pleading with an agile skip. What the German peo- 
ple have borne of this kind of foolery is incredible. 
Most of our virtuous maidens, if they knew what they 
often listen to, or themselves play and sing, and for 
what purposes one of the most popular composers 





with unique and great skill, wrote several pieces, 
would be filled with shame and indignation. The 
only laymen who have as yet checked these abuses 
are certain peasants in South Germany, who more 
than once complained strongly to the priest of 
their having to listen to the organist’s playing 
of some low song among his light and flashy 
selections. But however great the lamentations of 
lovers of healthy, ennobling music may be overits 
unnatural perversions, they will hardly do any good 
as regards oratorio and opera, because fashionable 
society is ina high state of ferment, because noisy and 
exciting music often suits well with poetry and 
philosophy itself, and also because the people look 
with favour upon the license that is taken to a 
certain amount of freedom and looseness when it is 
done under the name of genius. Yet in the case of 
Church music, properly so called, this passion for 
effect can still be checked; for, as before stated, the 
Church has nothing to say to the promptings of 
passion and its concomitants. Besides, we may be 
sure that those who are warmly attached to the 
Church will joyfully welcome a fit style of Church 
music, for the sense of what is fitting for the Church 
is by no means extinct, and it will be found that those 
Pastors who are not satisfied with the poetry of the 
Psalms of David, but use verses from modern poems, 
or merely announce from the pulpit the name of a 
modern poet, always cause great annoyance. 

It happens unfortunately, however, that musicians 
themselves are almost without exception opposed to 
advancement in this direction ; for it frequently 
happens that they can only play or compose forms 
of music of a profane or light character, and laymen 
who are disposed to object, are bluntly told that they 
understand nothing about it. Just as we Germans 
have a habit of referring all solecisms to an invariable 
rule, so our musicians are always prepared with 
arguments to show that black is white. So things 
have come to this—that the very compositions which 
are the peculiar property of the Church are dismissed 
haughtily in the name of self-styled science. The 
whole mass of Ancient Church Music is now infested 
by such ill-grounded and unwarrantable fears on the 
part of theorists; amongst other pieces, the Misereres 
of Allegri and Bai, which are the stock performances 
of Holy Week in the Sistine Chapel, and which never 
fail to make the profoundest impression on the 
hearers. And it was for this reason that Mozart 
journeyed to Rome for the purpose of possessing the 
music which had never before been intrusted to 
anybody. The fact that, having been secretly sent to 
the EmperorJoseph II.,they were not liked in Vienna, is 
to be accounted for by both singers and audience being 
prejudiced against them. ‘That persons professing to 
have knowledge of music, could so superciliously reject 
these beautiful compositions, after they had been 
called attention to by Burney—at any rate in their 
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main features, as is seen from other copies—and 
could actually throw them away for their want of 
rhythm, or because their harmony is restricted to the 
common chord, is one of those inexplicable things, to 
be bemoaned by lovers of true Church music, as much 
as the recently threatened extinction of the chorale 
itself. I can only express myself as I have done else- 
where, so again I say :—Can it be explained that 
grand compositions founded upon such a profound 
ideal should be thus coldly rejected—that ideal being 
this, that the satisfaction of a soul, with a sense of 
resignation and blessedness, must rest in what is 
smooth and free, oft and oft recurring to it, and stay- 
ing with it. Never has any man of good feeling, who 
in earnest thought gazed on the setting sun, or to 
whose soul the song of the nightingale, or a spring 
evening, or the soughing of the wind through the 
trees, called up sadder thoughts and fancies, never did 
such a man complain of monotony and advocate the 
ornamentation of Art. It is strictly in accordance 
with this grand conception that those Misereres were 
composed, perfectly according with the prayer, ‘* Lord, 
have mercy upon us,” spoken in all honesty and 
humility. There ‘s in them, consequently, no striving 
after novel effect from mere love of such, but the 
subject of the work is worked out in frequently re- 
curring plain song: and it is the modest beauty of 
these alternations, with the same guiding principle 
running thoughout, that appeals to those prayerful 
conditions of mind which are moved but not flurried. 
Why is it now that people will not have more of that 
which never tires? I have in my possession twenty 
Cantus Populi in Processione Palmarum by Lasso, 
from the Library at Paris, written throughout in this 
very style, which, when correctly rendered by a 
devotional choir, must produce the deepest impres- 
sion, written as they are in the common chord, 
showing in every part the tenderest feeling, and last, 
but not least, always following the same leading ideal. 

The same may be traced in hundreds of pieces of 
the old Church style, and thus there still remains to 
the lover of good music, the comforting thought that 
the principles, uniformly followed by so many classi- 
cal composers, must have a solid basis, and at any 
rate more deserve attention than the confusing follies 
whereby people would now-a-days feign the pos- 


session of genius. 
(To be continued.) 


Gop Save tue Kixna.—Dr. Burney believed that it was written 
for King James II., while the Prince of Orange was hovering over 
the coast; and he asks, ‘* When he became King, who durst own 
or sing it ?” This last remark suggests, we think, the real cause 
of the mystery, which for nearly two centuries has shrouded the 
name of the genuine author of the anthem. During the stormy 
times of William and Mary, Queen Anne, and the first and second 
Georges, his name, if known, could hardly be breathed above a 
whisper ; and even down to the recollection of middle-aged men, 
if not down to the present moment, there have been millions in 
this nation who would be loth to allow that our country is in- 
debted for so estimable a work to the talent of any chaplain or 
poet attached tothe Jousehold of King James I.—Mr. Wul- 
Jord’s Antiquarian Magazine, 

















CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

On the 7th ult. the Chester Musical Festival was 
opened at the cathedral of that town. The work 
selected for performance was Mendelssohn's dramatic 
oratorio of * /lijah,” and a band and chorus of 250 
performers, with Mr. Joseph C. Bridge, of Chester, 
M.A., B.Mus., organist of Chester Cathedral, as 
conductor, Dr. Rowland Rogers, of Bangor Cathedral, 
as organist, and Herr Strauss as leader of the band, 
had been brought together for the occasion. ‘The band 
was largely composed of members of Mr. Charles Halle’s 
Manchester Organisation. The principals among the 
instrumentalists were the following :—First violins, 
Herr L. Strauss; second violins, Herr L. Jacoby; 
violas, Herr Otto Bernardt ; and violoncelli, Mons. E. 
Vieuxtemps. The chorus is supplied from the cathe- 
dral choirs of Chester, York, Durham, Ripon, 
Manchester, Hereford, Bangor, Leeds parish church, 
and other localities, 

A vast audience filled the cathedral, and the pro- 
ceedings opened with the Hundredth Psalm, specially 
arranged for this Festival as a motett for eight voices 
by Mr. Pole, Mus. Doc., F.R.S. In the oratorio Mr. 
King took the part of Elijah, and the principal soprano 
part was entrusted to Miss Marriott, who was 
particularly well received in the air commencing the 
second part, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel.” Mr. Maas gained 
great applause in the sublime air, “ If with all your 
hearts ye truly seck Me.” Mdme. Mudie Bolingbroke 
took the centralto solos in the first part, and in the 
recitative, ‘‘ Now Cherith’s Brook is dried up,” as inthe 
air, ‘* Woe unto them who forsake Him,’ evidently gave 
much satisfaction. Mdme. Patey’s work in the second 
part was light, but in the air, ‘‘ O rest in the Lord,” 
which as the angel she addresses to the wearied prophet, 
the audience warmly testified their approbation. 


At night “ Acis and Galatea” was given in the Music 
Tall. 





THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. 





A Series of Popular Papers by WuitrigLp Warp, 
A.M., M.D., Physician to the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital, New York. 


(Continued from page 347.) 


There is one point on which I must strenuously 
advise the sufferer with a cold, and that is not to sing 
while hoarseness exists. That some teachers make 
their pupils sing while the voice is in this condition, 
is a well-known fact. Why they do this I am unable 
to state, except it is their love of gain. Many of the 
chronic affections which are so frequently found in the 
throat, are no doubt caused by such acts of injudicious- 
ness as this. In conclusion, I cannot lay too much 
stress upon the importance of singers attending to the 
affection above described, as a few applications at the 
right time might save a tedious course of treatment, 
extending perhaps over several months. A chronic 
inflammation of the larynx, or as it is technically 
called, chronic laryngitis, is an exceedingly trouble- 
some affection. It is also often very insidious in its 
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development, generally waited from two to six 
months. Its prime cause is a neglected cold or a series 
of neglected colds. ‘The vocalist afflicted with this 
disease gradually notices that the voice is not the same 
as it used to be; that the high notes are difficult to 
take and somewhat blurred; that a much greater effort 
is required to produce tones that could hitherto be 
sounded with extreme ease; that the richness of the 
voice is considerably diminished ; and that execution 
is more laboured. In fact, to speak in a general way, 
the voice is giving out. If the above symptoms are 
accompanied with a slight hacking cough and a 
persistent tickling of the throat, together with a dry- 
ness of the parts, and the expectoration of a frothy 
matter, the person so affected may rest assured that 
he has this disease. Unless the affection is arrested 
by the proper course of treatment, the signs above 
enumerated are bound to become intensified, which 
will sooner or later altogether destroy the singing 
voice. In ordinary cases the talking voice is not so 
much affected, but in some severe types of the disease 
it is markedly influenced and sometimes altogether 
gone. A most common cause among singers for 
this yariety of laryngeal disease is a_ strained 
voice. When properly used the vocal cords can 
perform a remarkable amount of work, but when 
abused these delicate bands will soon show the 
effects of the maltreatment by failing to respond 
when called upon. The most common effect of a 
Strain of the voice is a giving way, or a relaxation 


of the chords. Naturally vocal cords 


when they are brought 
together present a very 
firm appearance. Nowif 
these bodies are relaxed, 
they will be seen to be 
very flabby when they 
are abducted or approxi- 
mated. This manifes- 
tation will be instantly 
understood by gazing for 
a moment on the subjoined picture and comparing 
it with the natural firmness of the vocal cords as 
shown in Fig. 10. 

Another prominent effect produced by 
cause is a thickening of one or both cords. In order 
that the cords shall vibrate properly—an element 
which, as already shown, is absolutely necessary to 
vocalization—they must be very thin; consequently if 
they be abnormally thick a proper vibration of them 
will be out of the question, hence the voice will be 
seriously impaired. As has been already stated with 
reference to the treatment of ordinary colds, chronic 
laryngitis can only be cured by the direct applications 
of medicines to the diseased organs through the 
agency of brushes or sprays. A paralysis of one or 
more of the vocal muscles is quite frequently seen as 
a direct result of an abuse of the voice. Any of the 


the two 


Fig. 15.—Laryngeal Image represe: 
a pair of relaxed Vocal Cords. 
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the same 





vocal muscles may be thus affected, the principal ones 
involved, however, being the set known as the adduc- 
tors or approximators of the vocal cords. A most 
interesting case of this variety of throat affection 
occurred to me in my practice about a year or more 
ago. The case referred to was that of a delicate 
young lady, aged about eighteen, a pupil of one of the 
Conservatories in New York. Upon questioning her | 
ascertained that although her voice had been good up 
to within three or four weeks, at the time of her 
examination it was impossible for her to utter any 
musical sound except with the greatest effort. Acts of 
talking also produced a considerable amount of pain. 
Upon a laryngoscopic examination I readily discerned 
the cause of all her difficulty, namely: an imperfect 
adduction or approximation of the vocal cords due to 
a paralysis of one of the adductor muscles. The case 
was of such interest that I had a drawing made of it 
which I present below. 

If the reader will go back 
and study for a moment the 
manner in which adduction 
is performed, in the article 
on the anatomy of the 
throat, he will readily com- 
prehend the explanation of ae 

Fig. 16. Case of paralysis of one of 
the subjoined picture. He ee Addeates Mencics. 
will there see that there are two adductor muscles; that 
one draws together the two bones to which the cords 
are attached behind (the arytenoid cartilages), whilst 
the other revolves these bones inwards. Now in the 
subjoined case the arytenoid is the paralyzed muscle, 
and as this body when acting normally draws together 
the two arytenoid cartilages (A), hence these two 
bones as shown above are widely separated, and as 
the vocal cords (C) are attached to them these bands 
must likewise be separated (B). The cords meet 
properly in the upper part of the drawing, because the 
other adductor muscle not being paralyzed, is enabled 
to revolve the two cartilages inwards in a normal 
manner. 

The treatment of paralysis of the vocal cords con- 
sists essentially in the application of electricity, not 
outside the neck, as is generally done by non-laryn- 
goscopists, but internally, by means of a curved 
instrument. When this form of medication is thus 
applied directly to the diseased structures the results 
are exceedingly gratifying, cases often completely 
recovering and the voice being thoroughly restored in 
a short time. 

Tumours, or as they are technically termed polyps, 
are quite frequently found attached to the vocal cords. 
The existence of one of these masses in the larynx 
would preclude the possibility of singing, on account 
of the intérference which it would cause to the propet 
mechanical action of.the.cords. |.The finding, of one 
of these tumours in'thé voice-box has often solved the 
mystery of a loss of voice of several years "standing. 
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An exceedingly interesting case of the above nature 
presented itself to my clinic of the Metropolitan 
Throat Hospital several years ago. The case was 
that of a gentleman aged about forty, who had suffered 
from impairments of the voice for many years. Upon 
making a laryngoscopic examination the appearance 
of the parts was identical with the picture displayed 
below. 

As is shown in the drawing the tumour was 
attached to the left vocal cord, the rest of the 
mass being freely movable in the air tube. I removed 
the above tumour easily and speedily by introducing 
an instrument into the larynx by the invaluable aid 





Fig, 17.—Laryngeal Polyp. 


of the laryngoscope, by which means the morbid 
mass was twisted off from the cord. 

A most prevalent affection among singers is catarrh 
of the head. When this disagreeable disease is present 
in a marked degree it seriously affects the voice of 
the sufferer, more especially the upper tones, as these 
are produced through the direct agency of the nasal 
passages. There are two causes for this effect. First, 
by a swelling of the passages of the nose, and, second, 
by a stoppage of them by the accumulation of the 
discharge which is so characteristic of this disease. 
Both these causes act in the same way, i.e., they 
prevent the tone-waves which are created in the larynx 
from travelling through their proper channel. In 
the treatment of nasal catarrh great success has been 
attained. This is entirely due to the laryngoscope, 
or, asthe instrument is called when examining the 
nose, the rhinoscope, as with this apparatus the 
interior of the nasal organs can be thoroughly ex- 
plored. This disease, which has hitherto been 
placed among the category of incurable affections, 
may now be considered curable. As with laryngeal 
affections, catarrhal conditions of the nose can 
only be cured by the direct application of medicines 
to the parts by means of brushes and sprays 
through the invaluable agency of the laryngo- 
scope. 








CONCERTS. 

Miss Mapextena Crontn’s Pranororte Recrran.—On 
Thursday evening, the 15th inst., Miss Madelena Cronin 
gave a Pianoforte Recital in the Concert Room of the 
Royal Academy of Music. The room was well filled 
with an appreciative and enthusiastic audience. The 
programme contained excerpts from the works of 
Scarlatti, Three Harpsichord Lessons ;_ Handel, a 
Chaconne; Bach, a Prelude and Fugue in A minor; 








Chopin, Nocturne in D flat, and Scherzoin B minor ; 
and three pieces by Liszt, Waldesrauschen, Guomeu- 
reigen, and Rhapsodié Hongroise No 9. ‘These were 
all for pianoforte alone, and were all played by Miss 
Cronin from memory. We have never heard this 
talented lady play better ; the lightness and delicacy 
with which she played Chopin’s Nocturne, and the 
vigour and dash of her rendering of Li$zt’s Rhapsodie 
being equally admirable. [Equally good, in a ditferent 
school, were Beethoven's Sonata in G minor, for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello, in which Miss Cronin was 
ably seconded by Signor Pezze, and Mendelssohn's 
Allegro Brillant for two pianofortes, which Miss 
Cronin played with a very promising pupil, Miss 
Frederica Feddern. These, with three short pieces by 
Rubinstein for pianoforte and violoncello, and some 
songs by Miss José Sherrington and Miss Helen 
Meason, gave the programme a welcome variety. 

Mdme. Sophie Menter gave her last Pianoforte 
Recital, on Tuesday, June 20, at St. James’s Hall. 
The programme is subjoined. Etudes Symphoniques, 
Schumann; Theme—Andante: Un poco piu vivo ; 
Espressivo; Vivace; Canon on the octave; Scher- 
zando; Agitato; Allegro molto ; Sempre marcatissimo; 
Presto possible ; Con energia sempre ; Con espressione ; 
Allegro brillante ; Priludium, in A minor, J. 8. Bach; 
Fugue, in I’ minor, Mendelssohn; Gretchen am Spinn- 
rad, Barearole, Hark! hark! the lark, Erl-King, Schu- 
bert—Liszt ; Andante Spianato, Polonaise, Nocturne 
in D flat, Tarantella, Mazurka, Chopin; Ktude in A, 
Henselt ; Etude (I’ausse Notes), Rubinstein ; Invita- 
tion a la Valse, Weber (Arabesques by Tausig); St. 
Francois Marchant sur les llots, Liszt; Walkurenritt, 
Wagner—Tausig (first time in England), 

Mons. Vladimir de Pachmann gave a Pianoforte 
Recital, on Thursday, June 22, at St. James’s Hall. 
The following was the programme:—Prelude and 
Fugue, in B flat, J.S. Bach; Sonata in A, Op. 101, 
Beethoven (Allegretto, Vivace alla marcia, Adagio con 
affetto, Allegro); Bagatelle, No. 4, Op. 126, Beetho- 
ven; Impromptu, in A flat minor, Op. 90, Schubert ; 
Scherzo a Capriccio, in I’ sharp minor, Mendelssohn ; 
Novelette, No. 4, Schumann; Meélancolie, Rubinstein ; 
Etude de Concert, in D flat, Jiiszt; Polonaise, in F 
sharp minor, Op. 44, Scherzo, in HK, Op. 54, Barcarole, 
Op. 60, Etudes, in G sharp minor, D flat, and G flat, 
Op. 25, Chopin; Chant Polonaise (Nocturne), 
Chopin—Liszt; Auf Flugeln des Gesanges, Mendels- 
sohn—Liszt; Polacca Brillante, C. M. Weber (arranged 
by Henselt, with Introduction by Liszt). 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Compendium of Thorough-Bass, and Patent Chord Denoter, 
By F. W. Von Koryarzx1. London: Weekes 
and Co. 


The avowed object of this work is self-instruction in 
the science of harmony. ‘The publishers have spared 
no expense in making the publication complete, and 
this they have done to a degree quite unique in its 
way. The printed portion consists of a neatly-bound 
book, in which are set out by means of a judicious use 
of various sizes of type the principal rules and regula- 
lations of the art of music, written in a concise 
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and pithy manner. But excellent in its way as this is, 
it does not constitute the chief feature, which is an 
ingenious mechanical arrangement. A sheet of glass 
on which are drawn the ordinary lines of the 
treble and bass clef is set in a suitable frame with 
spring clips underneath. ‘There is a set of narrow 
cards bearing the signatures of all the major and 
minor keys. In using the instruments, you choose the 
card bearing the signatures of the key it is desired to har- 
monize in, and insert it under the glass. Then another 
and larger set of cards come into use, containing every 
variety of chord used in music ; the notes are printed 
at proper distance wit/out lines, so as to fall into position 
when placed under the glass, on which, as before stated, 
black lines are drawn. It will, we think, be clear that 
chords can be transposed at once without any calcula- 
tion into any key, by changing the card bearing the 
signature of the key to the one it is desired to transpose 
into; and this is the work of a minute. The cards are 
planned to show the major scales and their relative 
minor scales, every variety of interval, harmonics and 
natural harmony, fundamental chords on each degree 
of the scale, all their inversions, the progression of 
parts, how to write a figured bass, resolution of 
discords, sequences, the cadences, modulation from 
any major or minor key into its most nearly related 
chord without or with an intermediate chord, the use 
in modulation of the chord of the dominant seventh, &c. 
A noticeable feature in the notation used is the repre- 
senting of sharp notes by colouring the note red, and 
of flat notes by colouring blue. This has a pretty effect, 
and is very easily read. It may be objected to this 
mode of learning harmony that it is too mechanical ; 
but against this we cannot do better than quote what 
Herr Liebe (who has written a Preface to the work) 
says in regardto it: ‘‘ The unanswerable reply is that 
before a student can mentally analyse rules or princi- 
ples, it is indispensably needful that he really under- 
stand them; and as it is one principal intent of this 
ingenious appliance to give that first elementary and 
technical knowledge of parts and their relations which 
is essential for the analysis of results, it is, as will be 
seen, precisely a means by which are afforded the 
conditions upon which thought must be based. The 
learner, through the transposition of each several chord 
into all the respective keys, though it be at first only a 
mechanical method, will grasp the entire series of 
chords in his mind—not only, as is usually the case in 
an ‘Instruction-book,’ those merely which belong to 
C major or A minor—with a completeness and clearness 
which will never leave him in doubt or perplexity. 
Thus when he afterwards comes to play through these 
transpositions on the piano they will readily impress 
themselves upon his ear, as they have been already 
impressed upon his eye through the means of the form 
exhibited on the slides.” We can fully endorse these 
remarks, and are of opinion that this instrument re- 
moyes the dry and tedious part of the study of harmony, 








obviating, as it does, to some extent, the writing out 
of countless exercises, and giving at once a coherent 
and comprehensive idea of the science. The whole ap- 
paratus is enclosed in a leather case made in the form 
of a book, fitting very compactly. The price is moderate, 
being marked at one guinea, and we hope that Herr 
Von Kornatzki, as well as the publishers, will meet 
with the success their enterprise deserves. The work 
would be of invaluable assistance to every young and 
aspiring musician. 





** Manteaux Noirs.” Comic Opera in Three Acts. 
Written by W. Parke and Harry Pavrroy. Com- 
posed by P. Bucanossr. London: J.B. Cramer 
and Co. 1882. 


The merits of this new and successful piece are not 
exclusively musical. The plot is excellent, and the 
authors of the libretto have worked it out with much 
skill, never forgetting the exigencies of Comic Opera. 
The heroine, Girola, is about to be married, most 
unwillingly, to Dromez,a miller. But she has interested 
another lover, Don Luis, who takes the Miller’s place, 
and she also finds admirers in the King and his 
Chamberlain: all the three adopt ‘‘ Black Cloaks,” and 
the confusion caused by their intrigues may be imagined. 
Our present business is however with the music. 

The overture is bright and telling; some of the chief 
motivi of the opera being introduced with good effect. 
The curtain rises for a Wedding Chorus, “‘ Joy to the 
Lover,” with a tuneful subject founded—not for the 
first time—on the common chord of C. This chorus is 
effectively worked up, and promises well for what is to 
follow. In No. 2 occurs a very telling air for Don 
José, the rather roué Chamberlain, who does not devote 
himself entirely to his wife, Clorinda. He thus 
enlightens an inquisitive chorus as to his exalted 
station : 
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I, Note my proud and, &ec. 


Of the Court a mag - fort 


He repeats the air with a staccato accompaniment by 
the chorus—the musical effect of which is quite equal 
to the humorous conception. A repetition of the 
opening chorus, with a short solo as an episode intro- 
ducing Girola, is followed by the following rondo, 
which for piquancy and naiveté is hardly to be sur- 
ee 
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The air with chorus for Girola which follows, seems to 
be a pet of the composer, as it is introduced in the 
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overture, and forms the subject of the Finale to the 
opera : : 
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sim -u-late e- mo-tion, As-sume a love tho’ all the while, &ec. 


Dromez is now introduced and discourses with grave 
poemanatty on the vanity of human wishes — 
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There’s nought so un - cer -tain as great-ness, For, &c. 


and laments that the accident of Royalty is sufficient 
to eclipse his claim to attention as a bridegroom. 
Dromez is indeed destined to be eclipsed altogether ; 
for his shadowy pretensions to the hand of Girola are 
dispelled by the advent of a more substantial lover 
in the person of Don Luis, who thus implores an 
introduction to hymenzal bowers : 
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Aid me, Cu - pid, god of Love, Ve - nus, &c. 


The eccentric courtship of Dromez is illustrated in 
the duet which follows: the lady cataloguing her 
defects at length; while each “lot” evokes increased 
admiration from her swain. ‘Their billing and cooing 
contrarieties subside on the arrival of the Queen and 
Court; the bright chorus, ‘‘ Viva, viva,” is succeeded 
by a recitative for Queen Isabel, and the following 
charming song, a share in which is allotted with much 
taste to Don Philip and the chorus, who have thus an 
opportunity of displaying their sympathy with the 
Queen : 
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: ci- ty’s roar, Where va - pid calm gives place to strife, &e. 


By this time the chief characters are involved in a 
very choice embroylio, when a sparkling “chant du 
depart ’’— 
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a- way! de - part! de-part! "Tis close of day, &c. 





A -way! 


serves at once to clear the stage and bring the first act 
to a brilliant conclusion. 

In Act II. we find the bridal party “at home,” 
Girola having escaped the husband she did not want, 
and fallen to the lot of one she does not know and has 
never seen. And on this theme she sings :— 
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love’s enthralling rapture! "Tis like a bird in greenwood tree, &c. 








A duet, ‘‘ Love is never blind,” for Girola and Don 
Luis (No. 14) is both piquant and pleasing: it is 
accompanied with much taste; and invariabiy evokes 
the warm applause it deserves. As a foil to this we 
have the humorous serenade for Don Philip and Don 
Jos¢, in which the latter (who labours under a severe 
catarrhal infliction) after wearing out the remnants of 
his voice, takes refuge in alternations of sneezing and 
the familiar phrases of our nocturnal grimalkins: the 
efiect, if not quite ‘ legitimate,” is certainly droll, and 
it is always highly appreciated by the audience. The 
‘whispering quartet,”’ which follows next, carries on the 
action of the duet, and results in the utter confusion of 
the three men and of Girola: matters are complicated 
still more by the mysterious entry of Dromez. The 
Queen and Clorinda, with attendants and guards, now 
enter, and the latter proceed to search the mill. We thus 
reach the Finale to Act II., which is full of action and 
bustle: the fears of Girola—the anger of the Queen— 
the embarrassment of all: the excitement culminating 
when the astonished Don José is dragged from 
his concealment, and has to endure unsparing re- 
proaches from all sides. The music is admirably 
suited to the scene: we may quote the leading phrase 
in which Girola leads the attack on the unfortunate 
Chamberlain : 
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The other principals and the chorus are well written for : 
and the musical narrative of Don José’s discomfiture is 
complete. 

The third Act takes place in the Palace of Santiago, 
in a gorgeous chamber, adjoining apartments being 
occupied by the Queen and Clorinda. Courtiers, Pages, 
and Ladies-in-waiting are discovered—dancing, singing, 
or conversing in groups. Don José enters and remon- 
strates—with little effect, as his disgrace has got wind. 
The opening chorus is simple and pleasing: the con- 
certed piece which follows is more ambitious; and in 
this Don José pleads for forgiveness, but in vain: he 
finds no friends among the courtiers, who hoot him off 








when Isabel deprives him of his post. A song for the 
Queen has the following motivo : 
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In Spain our love and sweet ro-mance Are, &c. 


In No. 20 the Queen questions Girola as to her wedding 
and her missing husband, and there are very pleasing 
cantabile passages for the soprano as well as for Don 
Luis and the King: Girola’s assertion that she has 
never seen her husband creates some astonishment : 
and the situation gives opportunity for the Fandango, 
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‘‘ Anita is sad,” which is likely to acquire sollaitinn 
popularity. It opens thus in F minor: 
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A-ni-ta is sa@ and for-lorn, Tho’ once a. was, &e, 


changing into the major as follows : 
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What would she not give her lost love to restore? What, &, 


A very interesting duet then follows for Don Luis and 
Girola, in which matters are rather hurriedly cleared 
up between them, and a short finale having an early 
song of Girola’s for its subject, brings down the curtain 
on universal happiness. 

The opera is admirably mounted at the Avenue 
Theatre, and will probably have a very long run. Its 
lines are somewhat different from most Parisian im- 
portations, and every lover of Comic Opera should see 
it: a preliminary looking-through of the Vocal Score 
will enhance the enjoyment. The music is already 
heard in fashionable drawing-rooms, and will soon be 
on the barrel instruments which enliven the streets. 





The History of Music. By Emm Naumann. Translated 
by IF’. Prazcer. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
OuseLrey, JBart., M.A., Mus. Doc. London: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

This work has now reached its sixth part, and as a 
more musical period of history is arrived at the interest 
decidedly increases. The illustrations are quite as 
good as they were in the former numbers. 





NOTES. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Agency have published a pamphlet by way of 
reply to the adverse remarks recently made by Professor 
Macfarren, which contains remarks by the following writers :— 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, Mr. Sedley Taylor, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Fisher, Herr 
Behnke, Mr. W. G. McNaught, Mr. W. M. Miller, Mr. L. C. 
Venables, Rev. C. Livermore, Mr. J. Thomson, Mr. Merrylees, 
Mr. J. S. Gurwen. Mr. Ellis’s reply to Professor Macfarren’s state- 
ment, that he ‘‘ thinks the adoption of the system unjust, since 
imposing on the poor an expenditure of time and money which 
they can never turn to any practical account, and placing them at 
a disadvantage with the rich, who are able to read musical 
publications of all countries, whereas the use of this exceptional 
notation is confined to a sect in England and some of its Colonies 
alone,” is worthy of note and is as follows :—‘‘ One would think 
that the Board School'children paid for the singing lesson and not 
the ratepayers. The only thing the children spend is time, and 
that time will be spent at any rate, if singing is taught at all (as 
it probably will be for the sake of the capitation fee), either in 
learning by ear, which indeed the children ‘can never turn to 
practical account,’ or by some system of notation, the Tonic 
Sol-fa or the staff. The question is, which can they turn to most 
‘ practical account ?" I aver, that taking Board School children as 
they are, the Tonic Sol-fa can be turned to most practical account. 
The children learn to singin it with pleasure ina year. The 
children don't learn to sing in the other notation at all, during the 
time they stay at school. That is the experience of teachers, which, 
however, does not seem to ha ached Professor Macfarren.” 








Messrs. Puttick and Simpson have recently sold amongst others 
the following interesting manuscripts:—Burney (Dr. Charles) 
Original MS. entitled “Italian Tour,” and dated 1770. This 
highly important and interesting MS. is the Diary in the Auto- 
graph of Dr. Burney from which he compiled his “ Musical 
Travels,” and ‘* General History of Music ;” it is full of interesting 
matter, literary, artistic, and musical, and many of the passages in 
it are said to be unpublished. A Folio Scrap-book containing 
about seventy drawings and sketches including ‘‘a Sociable” in 
Rowlandson’s manner, Family portraits of the Burney Family 
(including one of Dr. Burney), designs by E. F. B., Classical figures 
in red crayon, a water-colour portrait of Mrs. Hawkins, &c. 


‘* The Colonel” at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre has reached its 
500th performance. 


‘*Romeo and Juliet” at the Lycoum has attained the 100th 
representation, and in order to the celebrate event Mr. Irving set 
the evening apart for the benefit of Miss Ellen Terry. 


Mr. George Watts gave a very successful concert at St. James's 
Hall last month. The programme included the names of Mdme, 
Christine Nilsson, Mdme. Sembrich, Mdme. Trebelli, Mdme, 
Marie Roze, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli, M. Hollman, and 
Mdme. Sophie Menter. Sir Julius Benedict and Signor Alberto 
Randegger assisted as conductors. 


Major Hood Page has resigned the post of Manager of the 
Crystal Palace, and has accepted the office of General Manager of 
the Edison Indian and Colonial Electric Company. 


On the 20th of last month Sir George Elvey the younger 
was married to Miss Mary Savory, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Joseph Savory of Buckhurst Park, at Sunninghall 
Church, Berks. 

At an examination held at the Convent of Notre Dame, Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool, on May 15th, by Mr. W. Alexander Barrett, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., one of the Society’s examiners, 39 candidates 
presented themselves. Of these, 24 were examined in piancforte 
playing, three for singing, and 12 for playing and singing, only 
two failed, and the remaining candidates gained 23 first-class, 
and 26 second-class certificates. 


One of the quaintest nooks of old London is just now being im- 
proved out of existence. The wayfarer used to come upon it in 
passing through St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, opposite the 
Old Bailey. At the top of the court the passage was suddenly 
narrowed on the right hand by the jutting out of a solid block of 
masonry, one side of which had been hollowed out to make a shelf 
or porter’s rest, while the other displayed a large glowing tablet, 
inviting the hungry to ‘‘ hot and cold luncheons ” and ‘ choice 
wines and spirits’”’ at the adjoining restaurant, and overhead 
rested the stout beams and superstructure of part of the Blue Last 
public-house, while abutting on the northern side of the wall is the 
celebrated Cock Tavern, kept by Mr, Geo. Gabb, a favourite resort 
of the newspaper and publishing element of Fleet Street and the 
‘* Row.” A covered way was thus formed, wide enough only for 
two or three persons to pass together, which diverged sharply to 
the left into the Broadway, and to the right down what used to be 
called Stonecutter Alley, and through Little Bridge Street to 
Ludgate Hill Station. The solid masonry referred to was part of 
the old City Wall, Close to where the Blue Last stood, there 
remains at present an odd little structure occupied by a news- 
vendor. This little ‘‘ crib” was one of the old watch-houses, & 
rendezvous of the ‘‘ Charleys,” and a refuge for some of our fore- 
fathers when unable to take care of themselves. In the records 
of the Watch Committee of the Ward there are sundry references 
to it ; there was once on outlay of ‘1s. 6d. for a new mop and 
broom ;” and one John Craig, a watchman, ‘ was called over the 
coals,’ for receiving half-a-crown from a low woman, of which, 
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however, he had returned one shilling, and orders for cleaning 
and repairing, &c. Some of the oldest inhabitants of the locality 
remember its being used as a watch-honse.—The European Mail. 


Mr. Henry Irving has entered into an engagement with Mr, 
Henry E. Abbey to make a professional tour of the United States 
and Canada, commencing in New York, Oct. 29, 1883. Mr. 


Irving will be accompanied by Miss Ellen Terry and the Lyceum 
company. 


M. Planquette, composer of ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,” has 
been invited to write an original comic opera expressly for Eng- 
land, to be produced for the first time at a London theatre. 


The French Musical Festival and Competition, which took 
place at the Royal Albert Hall on June 20th and 2Ist, was a very 
successful gathering. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don accepted the presidency of the festival, while included in the 
Comite d’Honneur appear the names of the Earl of Redesdale, 
Lord Aberdare, Lord Otho Fitzgerald, Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
Sir Francis Brady, Sir Albert Sassoon, Sir George Scott Douglas, 
the French, American, and Chinese Ambassadors, Mr, J. B. J. 
Firth, M.P. for Chelsea, Messrs. Marriott and Hollond, the Mem- 
bers for Brighton, Mr. David Smith, D.L., Deputy Mayor of Brigh- 
ton,and others. The proceedings included the inaugural ceremony 
at mid-day on the Tuesday, a special feature of which was the 
singing of the English and French National Anthems by the 
united choral societies, with accompaniments by the instrumental 
societies. The competition commenced publicly at three o'clock, 
simultaneously in four different rooms, and among"the prizes 
offered for competition were several given by private’friends, with 
two silver gilt wreaths, raised by subscription among the French 
Colony in London. In the evening'a grand concert was given, in 
which the following artists from the Grand Opéra, Paris, and 
Conservatoire, Paris, were advertised to take part :—Mdme. Sarah 
Bonheur and Jenny Howe, Mdlle. Dihau, MM. Stephane Auguez, 
Menu, P. Viardot, Dihau, Baille, and Gigout, and the fanfares 
and orpheons of L’Isle Adam Bheims, Batignoiles, Cambrai, and 
La Ferte Alais. On Wednesday morning the competition con- 
cluded, and a second concert was given in the afternoon, when all 
the societies Splayed “and sang together. In the evening the 
prizes were publicly distributed to the successful competitors in 
accordance with the awards of the jurors, who comprise the 
principal London and Paris musicians, and this proved not the 
least interesting part of the proceedings, as the societies cross the 
Channel, at their own expense, solely for the purpose of trying to 
gain these medals and wreaths, on which they set great value. 
The entries comprise most of the leading fanfares and orpheons 
of France, and one or two from Italy. 


The performances at the Royal Italian Opera have been very 
well attended during the last month—a success they thoroughly 
deserved. 

Musical amateurs with a special taste for the “king of instru- 
ments” may be interested to know that the organ in St. John 
The Evangelist, Waterloo Road, after being “ enlarged and 
modernised ” by Messrs. Hele and Co., Plymouth, was re-opened 
lost month, preparatory to a series of recitals. Some historical 
importance attaches to the instrument in question. There is 
good authority for stating that Bach’s ‘ Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues” were first played upon it in this country by Dr. Arne 
and Mr. Jacobs. Mendelssohn tested its capacity on more than 
ove occasion, and the late Dr. S. 8S. Wesley was organist at St. 
John’s for some time. Under these circumstances it is satisfac- 
tory to know that the fine old organ has been judiciously treated by 
the Plymouth firm ; and, though not of very large dimensions— 
there are forty-one registers—bids fair to retain its Place a8 one 
of the best south of the Thames. The cost of rebuilding is £400, 








and contributions towards the fund will be thankfully received by 
the Vicar, Rev. A. W. Jephson. 


Between one and two o'clock on the morning of the 21st June, 
a destructive fire broke out in Bath. The workshop sf Mr. Clark, 
organ builder, Somerset-buildings, was found to be in flames, and 
in spite of all efforts the place was completely gutted. The 
premises of Mr. Weill, coach-builder, were also burnt down. 
The Bath Abbey chamber organ, which was under repair, was 


completely destroyed. The losses are stated to amount to about 
£23,000. 


The Prince of Wales was present at the Gaiety Theatre, Strand, 
on Saturday afternoon, the 3rd ulto., at the representation of 
“* Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, accompanied by her Royal Highness Princess Mary, 
Duchess of Teck, and suite, witnessed the performance of “ La 
Dame aux Camelias” in the evening. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Lrzps.—On Monday, Jane 5, Mrs. Scott Siddons appeared at 
the Grand Theatre as Rosalind, in Shakespeare’s Comedy, “ As 
You Like It,” and played the part in a charming and thoroughly 
artistic manner. During the week this accomplished artist 
appeared in ‘‘The Lady ‘of Lyons,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
“ School for Scandal,’’ ** King Rene’s Daughter,” &¢., and in each 
piece she acted with a grace, and refinement that was a treat to 
witness. Mrs. Langtry, whose visit was looked forward to with a 
good deal of interest, opened here on the 12th June, in Tom 
Taylor’s Comedy, ‘‘ An Unequal Match.’’ Despite certain adverse 
criticisms in a certain portion of the London press, it must be 
conceded that this lady is entitled to a very high place in her 
profession, and the reception accorded to her by the Leeds press 
and the public must be highly gratifying, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that she was most enthusiastically welcomed. 
As Hester Grazebrook in the above-named comedy, Mrs. 
Langtry acted with an ease and refinement that made it difficult to 
believe she had so recently adopted the stage as a profession. 
Whether she appeared as the unsophisticated country girl in Act 
I., or as the wife of a newly-made baronet in Act II., suddenly 
raised into a positien in which she is evidently out of her element, 
or as the thorough-going woman of the world in the last Act, she 
wa3 equally at home, and proved quite able to enlist the 
sympathies of the audience in her favour. In the fine scene with 
Mrs. Montressor in the second Act, Mrs. Langtry showed signs of 
great dramatic power, and time and experience will doubtless 
render her all that could be desired in this respect. This lady 
was supported by a fairly good company; and special mention 
must be made of Miss Kate Hodson, who was amusing as Bessie, 
while Miss F, Coleman was commendable, though slightly lack- 
ing in force, as Mrs. Montressor. Mr. W. H. Denny put plenty of 
humour into the part of Blenkinsopp, and Mr. Akhurst as 
Grazebrook, and Mr. Hargreaves as Dr. Botcherley, were both 
excellent. The piece was mounted with very good taste, the 
drawing-room set in Act II., and the pretty continental scene in 
Act III., being specially worthy of praise. During the week Gold- 
smith’s comedy, ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” was performed, 
and Mrs. Langtry played the part of Miss Hardeastle in 
a graceful and charming manner, the scenes where she assumes 
the character of a barmaid, being gone through with an case 
and naturalness that showed great dramatic instinct.  Vhe 
Pirates of Penzance” company opened here, June 19, and 
since the last visit some important alterations have been 
made in the cast. Miss Esme Lee as Mabel sings and acts in 
charming style, and Miss A. Aynsley Cook as Ruth is excellent, 
her sweet voice being heard to great advantage. Mr. G. W. 
Traverner as Frederic also proved a valuable acquisition to the 
company. Altogether this opera goes as well as ever, several of 
the numbers being nightly encored. 

On Saturday evening, June 10, Dr. Spark gave a special 
recital on the Leeds Town Hall organ, in memory of General 
Garibaldi. One of the chief items on the programme was Dr. 
Spark’s composition to Garibaldi’s National Song, first performed 
in the Leeds Town Hall in October 1860. This song was very 
popular at the time, and was well received on the night of this 
concert. In consequence of the success of this recital the 
programme was repeated on the following Saturday evening. 
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